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To give light to them that sit in darkness, .. . 
to guide our feet in the wan of peace. 


st. Luke 1:79 














ALIGHT WITH FAITH 





IVING as we do in a most complicated world, a world of many urgent problems, we cannot help 
L at times becoming dismayed and beset by feelings of futility. Such moments, hours, and even days 
of depression are, of course, part of the normal pattern of human living, but when they come upon us in 
December we know that their span will be short. For Christmas—with its recurring promise of new hope, 
new help, new joy—Christmas is at hand. 


Remember that Christ himself came to the earth in a dark and troubled time. And His coming was 
like a brilliant beam of light shining through the darkness. The men who wrote about His birth all made 
use of this vivid image. They told of the glory that shone round about Him in the dusky stall, of the night 
illuminated by that one bright star, of the shepherds kneeling in the shadows but touched by radiance, 
of the Wise Men with their lustrous gifts. And most luminous of all, in that age-old scene, was the light 
on people’s faces as they gazed upon this Child of God. 


Is it not that same light which we ourselves see and feel and reflect each year at Christmastime? Do we 
not share with the shepherds of Bethlehem that same faith in a higher Being than ourselves, a faith that 
makes us see the whole and glorious meaning of life? It is this faith that adds special significance to 
traditional Christmas festivities. For many of us our best hours come at this time, when we are released 
from doubt and anxiety. We find it much easier to project our minds into the future and visualize a good, 
happy, and peaceful life for ourselves and for ‘all men. 


AN we not preserve this sense of spiritual well-being beyond the Christmas season? Can we not 

maintain this unwavering faith so that we need have no fear of the dreariness of despair? Can we 

not remember every morning how strong and serene we were on Christmas morning—what we wanted 

for the world on that particular day? Surely the answer is yes. Surely, too, the safest way to hold fast to 

this feeling of rightness is to identify ourselves with a cause that takes us beyond the narrow boundaries 
of self and shows us the radiant light of a world of peace and good will. 


No one who reads this message need be reminded that the parent-teacher organization offers us an 
unparalleled opportunity for service far greater than self. In this humanitarian movement the children 
come first. Their welfare, education, and happiness bring promise of a better and brighter tomorrow. 
Who, then, can question the greatness of this cause and say that parent-teacher work does not deepen 
our wisdom, strengthen our capacity for good, and increase our effectiveness as human beings? Who can 
deny that in such work—and there is enough for all—lies our largest chance to keep alight in mind and 


heart the faith we feel at Christmas? 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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UR country was founded on an act of dis- 
() obedience. Yet for a full century afterward 
we continued to think that obedience was 
a good thing, especially for children. Although 
this is a paradox, it is not in reality a contradic- 
tion. After all, we cannot manage life by formulas 
so broad that they almost encompass the universe. 
Obedience has its place in civilized living. But 
the question is who should obey whom and under 
what conditions? 

The distinctive thing about the American char- 
acter is a certain lack of awe toward persons who 
hold office or authority—and also a lack of awe- 
some respect for a law simply because it is a law. 
With the Germans, on the contrary, the reverse is 
true. It was once said of them that obedience was 
not merely a necessity but actually a passion. 
However much truth there may be in this state- 
ment, the Nazis used it to good advantage and 
made it even more true. 

A prime reason why the Germans were able to 
stomach so much authority was that in the very 
act of obeying a command they could enjoy the 
limelight. One had only to watch men doing a 
goose step to feel that they were getting a good 
deal of fun out of it. 

To show off, then, is not the same thing as to 
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Rebellion 
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rebel. However, in America we have been develop. 
ing more and more a type of relationship in which 
the child is apparently indifferent to authority 
and also quite a bit of an exhibitionist. He often 
expects and demands attention in such a degre 
that he sometimes appears to be chronically and 
completely in rebellion—though he really isn’t. 
However, if showing off is not the same thing 
as rebellion, neither is being noisy and obstrep- 
erous, apparently deaf to parental commands, 
dilatory or loudly protesting in one’s obedience. 
All these actions may be used to mask a deep- 
seated dependence. Unlike many a parent today, 
who worries about his children’s lack of manners 
and of formal obedience, our psychiatrists are 
worried about signs of too much dependence and 
a certain spinelessness in many Americans. Real 
rebellion, indicating a sturdy independence of 
thought and action, is what is needed among us— 
not a hidden compliance which is born of the fear 
of rejection. 
Modern American parents control their chil- 
dren subtly and deviously rather than in strict, 
outspoken military fashion. One way is to over- 
protect the child and then threaten to withhold 
the love to which he has become accustomed if he 
fails to comply with their wishes. The threat 1s 
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+ hve aim of good parenthood is to 


This is the fourth article in the series 
«problems of the School-Age Child”’ 
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not explicit and seldom real, but it is nevertheless 
felt as real by the child. 

Another method is for parents to make a show 
of putting a young person on his own responsi- 
bility, repeating frequently that they expect him 
ip make his own decisions and will always stand 
back of him. Then, when he makes a decision they 
do not like, they show such obvious signs of dis- 
appointment in him that he often wishes he could 
have a sound thrashing and get it over with. An 
adolescent once defined liberty as “the right to do 
anything you want, so long as you don’t do it.” 

Now it is quite true that some psychiatrists 
have exaggerated the prevalence of these errors, 
blaming them upon the mother, who has been 
obliged to take an unusually large share of the 
responsibility of parenthood in modern America. 
But after all, most mothers are not the dangerous 
characters certain modern writers call “moms.” 
Most parents do love and try to understand their 
children. These fathers and mothers, 
who may be plagued by feelings of 
self-doubt and guilt about their own 
ability to rear children, should realize 
that genuine rebellion in a child or 
young person may be promising 
rather than otherwise. 


The Struggle for Identity 


guide the child to maturity in such 
fashion that he will be able to man- 
age his own life satisfactorily and 





VERY normal youngster is at some 

time or other a belligerent “Johnny 
Reb.” He may rebel against his parents, 
his teachers, or anything else that restrains 
his expanding personality. No one denies 
that all this may be a bit hard on his elders, 
yet such freely proclaimed defiance can 
bring promise of sturdy independence 
and stability. So affirm these authors 
—with many clear and thoughtful reasons. 
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make some contribution to his community. The 
most fundamental step toward attaining that aim 
is to give the child a sense of his own worth as an 
individual—the ability and the courage to be him- 
self. This comes primarily from the knowledge 
that he is loved and accepted by his parents for 
what he already is, for the abilities he already has, 
not for some preconceived idea they may have 
about his future. 

Those children who acquire early a basic self- 
respect and self-confidence will be free to enter 
into warm and friendly relations with others. 
They will not feel that compulsive need to prove 
to the world (actually to themselves) that they 
are just as good as anybody else—in fact, a little 
better. 

From babyhood the child is preoccupied with 
establishing his identity as an individual, with 
obtaining recognition of himself as a separate 
entity. In our democracy we believe that this is 
wholly desirable; we do not approve the Nazi aim 
of turning out rubber stamps. But the police state 
is not the only agency that may stifle individuality. 
The home, the school, the gang, the glamorous 
magazine, and the movie—each at times tends to 
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cramp or streamline the development of the indi- 
vidual in a way that threatens the full blossoming 
of our democracy. 

How does the child reach his goal? The process 
starts with his relationships in the family. Then 
in turn comes the influence of playmates, teachers, 
religious leaders, and other members of com- 
munity groups. And always his chief desire is to 
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gain recognition, from others as well as from 
himself, that “This is Me.” When conditions are 
favorable, he achieves the feeling without serious 
difficulty. When they are unfavorable, he has to 
acquire it by acts that may seem hostile or rebel- 
lious. Even under the best of circumstances, how- 
ever, any child will undergo some conflicts and 
will need some experiences of outright, successful 
rebellion to ensure self-confidence. 

In young children the mere fact that they are 
so small in relation to the adult world produces a 
sense of helplessness and inferiority, and the re- 
action to this is anger and rebellion. In older chil- 
dren the feeling of inferiority persists as they 
compare their own limited experience with that of 
the grownups. So again they strike out in rebel- 
lion, to assert their need to be accepted and re- 
spected as persons. 

Consider the fourteen-year-old whose parents 
still insist that she be home at ten o’clock on Sat- 
urday nights, when the rest of the gang can stay 
out until twelve. Her parents are inflexible, and 
there are many scenes. Yet which is closer to real 
maturity—this girl who rebels because she sees 
no sound logic in her parents’ arguments or the 
child who meekly accepts the dictum of authority 
and leaves every party early? 

Consider also the high school boy who cheer- 
fully refuses to memorize thirty lines of Chaucer 
because “it’s a waste of time.” To him model air- 
planes are important; Middle English is not. The 
essential thing is not whether he finally learns the 
lines but whether he continues to develop in this 
pattern of independence, which augurs well for 
his future. 

Then there is the young woman who refuses to 
adopt her parents’ political beliefs, stubbornly in- 
sisting that it is the duty of a good American to 
think for himself. She will suspend judgment, she 
says, until she has all the facts she needs—about 
candidates and about issues. The parents of this 
girl are blessed indeed. Is not hers the most prom- 
ising rebellion of all—the rebellion that leads to 
the pursuit of truth? 

In these and other significant ways the young 
person combats his world, striving for self-suffi- 
ciency, for recognition that he is an individual 
with his own rights. To understand why he rebels, 
what he is seeking, is all-important. To recognize 
when the rebellion is promising and when it be- 
comes destructive is essential if we are to help 
him toward his goal of independence. 

How can we do this? First, we must get rid of 
the old notion that if you train a young person to 
be obedient (or honest or what-have-you) in one 
situation, that training will automatically cover 
other situations. No such simple relationship 
exists. Children can become overly rebellious at 
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home because they are overly obedient at School 
and vice versa. ; 

Also there is little reason to fear that if your 
youngster doesn’t obey you in one situation he 
won’t obey you in another. There are many thing; 
besides you to be considered in the various sity, 
ations he encounters. It is not likely that he wij 
be heedless of you in situations of grave persona] 
danger just because he is heedless of you in gity. 
ations involving only danger to the clean table. 
cloth. Children have greater ability than We 
imagine to discriminate between universal human 
values and values somewhat overemphasized by 
fastidious adults. Common sense, not “the prin. 
ciple of the thing,” should determine when we 
insist, when we punish, or when we yield. 

It is when other children—hence possible com. 
parisons—are involved that there is a need for 
“consistency” or “principle.” There must be some 
kind of balance in the treatment of different chil. 
dren in the family. Since neither their ages nor 
their needs are identical, this may be difficult. But 
always better than abstract rules is an alert sep. 
sitiveness to the satisfactions and frustrations 
each child is experiencing every hour, every day. 

A rebellion that stems from a sense of injustice 
is a different thing from the rebellion against re- 
straints. Sometimes a child may need actual over- 
indulgence in some respect to correct his sense of 
injustice, and let no parent fear to give this medi- 
cine when it is indicated. It is a good idea to ob- 
serve how he behaves in Situations where he will 
not need to compare himself with anyone else. 


Keeping Values Straight 


INALLY, we need to determine clearly what kind 

of rebellion is really destructive from the point 
of view of the family. We should admit frankly 
that destruction of property—or damage to it— 
is important in proportion to cost. We can and 
should teach a child the financial difference be- 
tween breaking a ten-cent store tumbler and clog- 
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ging up the main drain pipe. We can and should 
teach young drivers the difference between 
scratching a fender and breaking the window in 
a car door or smashing a headlight. 

If we are clearheaded about these distinctions, 
we shall find plenty of points in which we can at- 
cept rebellion as healthy, even quietly encourage 
it in some children. For if obedience in general is 
a useful and healthy attitude—to be adopted when 
appropriate—then rebellion is also a useful and 
healthy attitude, to be adopted when appropriate. 
The wise parent must try to discern where each 
is appropriate—that is, constructive to the family 
and the youthful personality it nurtures. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 39. 
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Above. Preschool children who have never known a nor- 
mal family life attend makeshift kindergartens in dis- 
placed-persons camps. At the right. Europe’s stricken 


children are wise beyond their years. 





VIRGINIA C. 
GILDERSLEEVE 





WHY MUST WE HELP THE 


DISPLACED PERSONS? 


its humanitarian and in its international 

aspects, is the plight of the million men, 
women, and children still living in the displaced- 
persons camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
On this tragic question the American people have 
so far not been truly represented by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The great majority of 
Americans certainly want their country to do at 
least its fair share in helping these unhappy vic- 
tims of the war. But by neglecting or refusing to 
take action, Congress makes us appear to other 
nations as hypocrites who loudly profess profound 
sympathy but do nothing. 

In order that we citizens may continue to urge 
our representatives toward effective action, it is 
well that we acquire, and spread widely, accurate 
information about the background, the present 
status, and the proposed solutions to this problem. 
The following brief analysis condenses the most 
Important facts to be considered. 


Q particular concern to Americans, both in 
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When the Allied armies entered Germany in 
1945, they found there more than eight million 
people who were not natives of Germany. Some 
were former inmates of concentration camps, peo- 
ple who had been imprisoned for political dissent 
and for their religious faith. Others were slave 
laborers imported from the Baltic states, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Poland, and Russia. Many mil- 
lions more were prisoners of war. 

After two years’ work on the part of UNRRA 
and voluntary relief agencies, and with the help 
of the governments involved, all but one million 
of these persons were repatriated. Of this million, 
who remain in displaced-persons camps, it is esti- 
mated that 850,000, more than half of whom are 
women and children, can never be repatriated. 


They Cannot Go Home Again 


We makes it impossible to repatriate this 
group? Most of them are slave laborers of 
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Central European origin—Poles, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Latvians, Ukrainians, and Yugoslavs. 
Since they left their native lands, a Communist 
or a Communist-dominated regime has been insti- 
tuted in each of these countries. Since the over- 
whelming majority of displaced persons are anti- 
Communist, it would be dangerous for them even 
to attempt to return. 

Besides political beliefs, religious creeds also 
play a large part in preventing repatriation. 
About 65 per cent of the displaced persons are 
Catholics, who find the religious climate of the 
anti-Catholic, Soviet-satellite countries unbear- 
able. Another 20 per cent are Jews who have no 
wish to return to Poland and other Central Euro- 
pean countries where anti-Semitism is more viru- 
lent than ever. So because of their antipathy to 
Communism and their fear of religious persecu- 
tion, it is impossible for these 850,000 to go back 
to their own countries. 

Some people have suggested that the displaced 
persons stay in Germany and be absorbed into the 
German economy. This is patently an unwork- 
able idea. We know all too well that the German 
economy cannot support the present German pop- 
ulation, much less 850,000 additional aliens. Fur- 
thermore, the displaced persons have a deep-seated 
aversion to helping build up the industry that 
supported their former slave drivers. They are 
willing to do whatever productive work is avail- 
able, but they draw the line at any aid to the Ger- 
mans in the repair of their economic machinery. 

If the displaced persons cannot be repatriated 
and cannot be absorbed into the German economy, 
what alternatives remain? We must immediately 
rule out the possibility of leaving these people in 
the camps. From a humanitarian point of view, 
if for no other reason, we cannot ignore the 
misery, the despair, and the hopelessness that 
camp life engenders. Though the Army and pri- 








N June 5, 1947, the Board of Managers 

of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers voted to support the Stratton bill, 
H.R.2910, which authorizes the United States 
to receive its fair share of displaced persons 
during a four-year emergency period. As the 
various state branches of the National Con- 


gress meet for their annual conventions, 
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they too are taking similar action. The 
bill will become an official part of the Nation- 
al Congress legislation program as soon 
as it is endorsed by thirty state branches. 





. dren who reside in them. Many of these young. 





vate voluntary agencies provide these Persons 
with the necessities of life, all the factors that will 
lead to eventual demoralization are to be foung in 
the camps. There is no privacy; there is little use. 
ful work to be done. It is a bitter fate for thes 
men and women to be forced to live on charity 
when they are capable of doing honest work. 

Of particular concern to us all should be the 
effect of life in these camps on the 150,000 chil. 


sters have never known the joys and comforts of 
a normal family life. 

In addition to its humanitarian appeal, we 
should consider the practical side of the displaced. 
persons problem. It costs our Army $400,000 a 
day to maintain the camps. With this money— 
American taxpayers’ money—all that can be pro. 
vided are shelter, medical care, and bare sub. 
sistence. Certainly nothing constructive can he 
achieved in such circumstances. Yet, as the Ger- 
mans found, these people are capable of making a 
tremendous contribution if they are employed 
where they are needed. 


Where Democracy Beckons 


7 solution to the displaced-persons problem 
which has been given the most serious consid- 
eration is that of their resettlement in friendly, 
democratic lands where they may have the oppor- 
tunity for a new life in a free atmosphere. Recog- 
nizing that this is indeed the only realistic 
approach to the problem, William G. Stratton, 
Republican representative from Illinois, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a bill 
(H.R.2910) stipulating that 100,000 displaced 
persons a year for a four-year period be admitted 
into the United States. This would be a fair but 
by no means excessive share for our great country 
to assume. 


Many people ask why the displaced persons | 


who so desire cannot come to the United States 
under our regular immigration quotas of 153,929 
a year. Why is special legislation required? The 
answer lies in the distribution of our immigration 


quotas. Of the 153,929 quota numbers, 65,721 are | 


allotted to the United Kingdom and _ Ireland, 
25,957 to Germany. The English and the Irish so 
far have not taken advantage of their large 
quotas. The Germans, with their enemy status, 
are not allowed to come here at all. This means 
that more than 100,000 places on the quota lists 
are going to waste. 

The remaining 53,000 places are divided up 
among sixty-six nations, with the Western Euro- 
pean and the Scandinavian countries using the 
major portion. It is obvious, therefore, that spe 
cial measures must be taken to prevent the 
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wasting of quota places if we wish to help some 
of the displaced persons to emigrate to the United 
States. The Stratton bill, which is emergency 
legislation, was drafted to meet this problem. 


Determining Their Destiny 


Mw thinking Americans agree that the Strat- 
ton bill is the only practicable contribution 
our country can make toward solving this vital 
world problem. The major welfare and church 
groups—including most of the denominational or- 
ganizations, the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the important Jewish agencies— 
have not only gone on record as supporting the 
immigration of displaced persons but have pledged 
themselves to help integrate the newcomers into 
American life. 

The Board of Managers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers last June at the 
Golden Jubilee convention voted to support the 
Stratton bill. This action will become a part of 
the organization’s active legislation program 
when it has been endorsed by thirty state con- 
gresses. Several state branches, such as Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts have already done so. 

Experts in every field dealing with immigration 
and displaced persons have likewise expressed 
their approval of H.R.2910. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall expressed particular interest 
in the international aspects of the problem, and 
many authorities consider the Stratton bill as the 
only solution. The recent national convention 





These Latvian displaced 
persons are rehearsing 
for the Sunday choir 
service in their camp. 





bodies of both the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of Labor 
have expressed the conviction that the influx of 
displaced persons would in no way depress or 
adversely affect the labor market. This opinion 
has been borne out by our Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and by other experts who emphasize the 
need for action on our part to admit more dis- 
placed persons into the United States. We should 
do this not only from a humanitarian point of 
view but because these men, women, and children 
will add much to the richness of our country, as 
millions of immigrants before them have done. 

Hearings on the Stratton bill have already been 
held by the House subcommittee on immigration 
and naturalization, and the bill is expected to be 
reported on in January. One of the most striking 
facts revealed during the hearings was that sup- 
port for the measure cuts straight across tradi- 
tional regional, political, and occupational lines. 
The 113 national organizations that have passed 
resolutions backing the bill include professional 
groups, women’s clubs, labor unions, and veterans’ 
groups. 

This widespread approval is not in the least 
surprising. It is, in fact, an expression of the 
oldest traditions in the American creed: fair play 
and help to the homeless, the friendless, and the 
oppressed. As national attention becomes more 
sharply focused on the issues involved, it is in- 
evitable that more and more responsible groups 
and individuals will strongly advocate passage of 
the Stratton bill. The American people must 
realize that the time to act is now. Let them press 
this view upon their representatives in Congress! 





To OUR TEACHER READERS: Your colleagues in war-scarred lands across the seas are carrying on, 
despite cold, hunger, and fatigue. Would you like to pay homage to them in a tangible way? The 
National Education Association has established an Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund for which gifts of 


money—from a dollar on up—are being collected through the local education associations. 


Every 


penny is earmarked for the hardpressed men and women who are without food, without warm cloth- 
ing, without the essential tools of their profession. Have you sent your gift yet? 
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ROBERT H. DALTON 


NY parent, if asked the things he wants most for 
his children, will include the satisfactions of 
friendship in his answer. But the ability to get along 
well with others does not come out of thin air. On 
the contrary, it has to be carefully understood and 
just as carefully fostered. Here is valuable aid for all 
who desire to help their children build a rich and 
varied social life. 





certain things that you, his parents, cannot accom- 

plish alone. They can, for example, help him to 
realize that there are other little people in the world who 
think and feel as he does. They can help him to realize 
that he may express himself on an equal footing with 
others, and not always be subject to the will of an older 
and bigger person. They can also introduce him to the 
advantages of cooperation and the joys that spring from 
a mutually affectionate relationship between peers. They 
can teach him that if he feels like punching someone in 
the nose, he may do so, but they will teach him too that 
he is quite likely to get punched back. Further, a child 
and his playmates can explore their world with more 
genuine, and therefore more spontaneous, interest than 
any adult can possibly feign. 

These are but a few of the things children can give 
to each other that we parents cannot supply. Every hu- 
man being depends on someone else for the satisfaction 
of his most vital needs. Children learn quite early, when 
playing together, that in order to get from others what 
they want they must in turn give freely of themselves. 
Thus from the beginning they come to see that living 
intimately together is a reciprocal affair. 

Unfortunately the ability to get along well with others 
does not suddenly come into flower. There are no inborn 
patterns of social behavior. How we behave toward other 
people depends primarily upon the social climate in which 
we live and grow. We tend to take over the ways of those 
around us, especially those whom we admire and for 
whom we have an affectionate regard. 

But learning to enjoy group activity and to make 
friends does depend to some extent on certain innate 
factors, mainly size, muscular coordination, intellectual 
ability, and temperament. These factors vary from child 
to child and become especially important in relation to 


VY eens child needs friends. Friends can do for him 
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the demands made upon him. A child with 
poorly developed muscular coordination, 
for instance, is not likely to get along well 
with another child whose sole interest at 
the moment is climbing fences or trees or 
throwing a ball. By observing our chil- 
dren we can detect some of these differ- 
ences in ability and growth and make 
appropriate allowances in our planning. 
Some of the more obscure factors, of 
course, may call for professional help. 


Physique and Personality 


IX all children there are certain tenden- 
cies that both hamper and facilitate 
their efforts to make friends. Before we 
go on to discuss these tendencies we must 
remind ourselves that children differ 
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widely in their reactions to situations. 
Some of the factors that make for this 
difference have already been suggested. 
Here are some others that may be 
profitably borne in mind: 

The amount of energy the child has 
to expend is most important; the child 
who tires easily may not enjoy the 
very active child for long. The child 
who is deliberate and plodding may 
not get along with the impulsive, head- 
long youngster. If a child is particu- 
larly sensitive, if he cannot stand noise, 
confusion, and sudden surprises, he 
should, of course, be protected in some 
social situations. 

With patience and careful planning 
many a child can learn to enjoy activi- 
ties that are at first displeasing to him. 
A certain youngster may need to play 
with just one child of his own age and general 
make-up for some time before he is ready to join 
a group. Another may require protection against 
becoming overtired. Still another may need a large 
play space in which to exercise his large muscles. 
It is only in a general sense, then, that the tenden- 
cies we shall discuss are to be viewed. Their sig- 
nificance in helping you to understand your child 
better may be overshadowed by specific individual 
factors. 


Hindrances to Friendship 


RIMARY EGOCENTRIC ATTITUDE. When a child 

uses other children for his own purposes, with- 
out seeming to realize that they too have personali- 
ties, he is demonstrating the primary egocentric 
attitude. This is seldom a serious problem, and 
in his first social contacts the child is usually 
forced to recognize others as equals who will not 
comply with his every wish. Free play among 
equals is the best remedy for egocentrism, a much 
better remedy than any family situation. 

Cooperativeness cannot be forced. Some chil- 
dren just naturally prefer to play alone, and all 
children do in the beginning. If they are urged 
too much, they may play with others simply to 
please Mother or Teacher, but they will actually 
suffer from it. When they are ready to experience 
the positive enjoyment that comes from playing 
together, their egocentrism will start to break 
down. Occasionally, however, it happens that a 
child has held the center of the stage and domi- 
nated the home by his demands for so long that 





This is the fourth article in the series 
“Problems of the Preschool Period”’ 
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it is doubly difficult for him to accept his fellows 
as equals. If this tendency is carried to an ex- 
treme, he and his family may need some special 
guidance. 

Possessive attitude. It is perfectly natural for 
children to want to possess things, and they some- 
times very jealously hold onto what is theirs, not 
letting anyone else touch it. This in itself does 
not make for very good relationships. At the same 
time they want to take the things they see other 
children enjoying. Thus a fight ensues. Through 
such experiences they will learn the desirability 
of cooperation and sharing. At home or in the 
nursery school the parent or teacher is well ad- 
vised to let the children teach themselves if they 
can and will. Only when the children’s efforts fail 
should the adult step in with a suggestion. 

Rivalry and competition. A child coming into 
contact with another child or a group of children 
frequently acts as if everyone was his rival. This 
is probably due to the fact that up to now he has 
only known adults, adults who give him things. 
At first he will turn to any adult available to try 
to establish the familiar mother-child relation- 
ship. Failing in this attempt, he will gravitate 
toward other children and gradually learn that 
they are not dangerous. Indeed he will soon find 
that they are allies and may be played with with 
pleasure. He will first fraternize with children his 
own age and size, then become discriminating and 
choose to play with those of equal ability and simi- 
lar interests. 

Projected guilt feelings. Children have a tend- 
ency to blame others or else inanimate things for 
actions they themselves would like to perform. 
They have learned that they will be punished if 
they do certain things, and they may be very 
aggressive in preventing others from doing what 
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they themselves want to do. This expressed hostil- 
ity tends to relieve them of guilt feelings. For 
example, a child may criticize a playmate for 
taking a toy apart and may run to Mother to tell 
her how naughty the other youngster is. This be- 
havior is often accepted and even praised by par- 
ents. It should not be encouraged, however, for 
if it persists it may lead the child in later life con- 
tinually to shift the blame for his own failures 
onto someone else. 


Aids to Friendship 


RIENDLINESS AND SYMPATHY. Young children 

show an abundance of friendly and affectionate 
tendencies. There is, then, plenty of foundation 
in human nature to assist in the making of friends 
and in the holding back of hostile, reactive feel- 
ings. Of course, these friendly tendencies need 
constant encouragement. If the atmosphere in 
which the child grows up is tense, fearful, and 
unsympathetic, he will be afraid of his world and 
react to it accordingly. On the other hand, if he 
grows up in an atmosphere of warmth and stabil- 
ity he will readily express affection to others. 

It is necessary that the shy or timid child be 
helped in his early social contacts so that he is 
assured of a pleasing experience. In general, we 
persist in doing what pleases us, and if the child’s 
first social experience is an unhappy one he may 
hesitate quite a long time before venturing forth 
again. The parent or teacher should make certain 
that the child is not overwhelmed or b°wildered 
by the others. 

The desire to be accepted. You can be sure that 
your child would prefer to be accepted by his play- 
mates than he would to be rejected by them. He 
will therefore do whatever he feels will give him 
their favorable attention, although it may not 
always accomplish his end and may instead an- 
tagonize others. Nevertheless if you would under- 
stand his behavior you must try to see it through 
his eyes. At least if you are going to try to help 
him change his behavior so that he will be more 
acceptable, you must first help him to see the 
situation in a different light. When his under- 
standing is altered, his behavior will change quite 
naturally. 

Identification. A child identifies himself readily 
with those he likes, and strange attachments some- 
times develop between two very young children. 
This is because one child sees the other as his 
special possession, almost like an extended part of 
himself. This tendency to see others as peculiarly 
related to ourselves makes friendship ripen 
quickly when opportunity is present. 

Yet there is a danger that inevitably accom- 
panies strong identification, whether it be between 
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two individuals or several. It is a tendency to ex. 
clude everybody else, particularly those markedly 
different from ourselves, and to express toward 
them the hostility we may feel toward each Other, 
Thus it happens that two children may pick op 
a third and make life miserable for him—not he. 
cause of anything he has done but because they 
fasten onto the outsider the natural hostilities 
they feel toward each other. This can develop into 
a dangerous pattern; it is essentially the same 
mechanism that the Nazis employed in damning 
the Jews for everything that went wrong. 

The desire for independence. The young child 
wants to be independent, even while he is stil] 
very dependent. But in making his friends he 
cherishes the right to be his own boss, often cays. 
ing his parents a great deal of worry when he 
chooses as his best friend someone completely 
undesirable from their point of view. 

If your child associates only with children who 
are acceptable to you, there is no problem. But if 
you want him to be friendly with a special young. 
ster, beware. If you throw them together, the 
chances are they will hate each other, for each 
wants the freedom to choose his own friends. 
There are so many deciding factors that enter 
into friendship that no one can successfully pre- 
dict them all. By a trial-and-error process your 
child will find friends who strike a resonant note 
in him. The relationship is then sound from the 
beginning. 

Friendship has no appointed time; it grows out 
of the day-to-day affairs and concerns of children 
playing together. The wise parent recognizes this 
and does not try to force it. 


In Summary 


ou can help your child to make friends by 

understanding his peculiar needs and provid- 
ing opportunities for him to associate with others 
who share or complement those needs. He must 
have access to the play yards and homes of other 
children, and his own home must be inviting to 
his playmates. Children naturally congregate 
where the :.:mosphere is free, easy, and permis- 
sive. If you are more concerned about the polish 
on your floor than you are about your child’s 
companions, they will probably not continue to 
call. This is not to suggest that the whole house 
should be turned over to the youngsters; adults 
have rights too. But do give them a place of their 
own where they can be themselves without con- 
stant watching or interference—a place where 
they can find and build the friendships they s0 
ereatly need. 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 36. 
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NEWSFRONT 





Experiment Delectable.— Many a Minnesota young- 
ster will doubtless offer to substitute for his older brother 
or sister in a new research project at the University of 
Minnesota, sponsored by the National Dairy Council. 
Volunteers are being enlisted for a two-year study of how 
the body handles frozen foods, and college students tak- 
ing part in the experiment will actually be paid for eating 
quantities of ice cream! 


More Light, Less Tragedy.—A fire alarm system now 
being installed in many hotels and warehouses not only 
sounds an alarm and shows on an indicator board the 
exact location of the blaze; it puts into action an emer- 
gency lighting system that illuminates all hallways, stairs, 
and fire escapes. 


Getting Under Our Skins.— For some types of medical 
injection, the hypodermic needle may be replaced by a 
new device called the hypospray, which literally shoots 
medicines through the skin. Pressure from a gun about 
the size of a flashlight sprays the liquid through a hole 
much smaller than that made by a needle. The process is 
said to be practically painless. 


How the Fly Flies.—It took the combined efforts of a 
gyroscope manufacturer and the New York Museum of 
Natural History to solve a riddle millions of years old: 
How does a fly fly? Motion pictures, obtained only by 
dint of much planning, reveal that a fly moves his wings 
up and down three hundred times a second in flight. 
Still unsolved, however, is the mystery of how he turns 
himself upside down and lights on the ceiling. 


Heritage in Danger.— Young America, some 32 million 
strong, has jammed our schools and colleges this year. 
But, warns the U.S. Commissioner of Education, some 
of them may be cheated out of their rightful educational 
heritage unless we have a million new teachers and 
350,000 new classrooms in the next ten years. 


Stork Statistics.— During the first seven months of 
this year the greatest increase in the birth rate, over a 
comparable period last year, occurred in Chicago, among 
the major cities, and in New Hampshire, among the 
states. Why so much more business for Dr. Stork in these 
particular localities? Only the Big Bird himself knows 
the answer. 


The Language Grows.—Like Topsy, the English lan- 
guage continues to develop in a healthy but haphazard 
fashion. Between 1937 and 1947 the war, the scarcity of 
goods, and the diplomatic scene supplied us with a great 
Many picturesque additions to the language, and put 
some old words to new use. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s Ten Eventful Years devotes a whole section to 
them, including such now-familiar words as radar, snafu, 
jitterbug, gremlin, cyclotron, and juke bor. 
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Junior Matinees.— More and more cities are awakening 
to the need for children’s movies. Among the larger com- 
munities that have established theaters for children are 
Chicago, Evansville, Minneapolis, Nashville, Palo Alto, 
and Washington. New York City, which has lagged be- 
hind despite its title of “theater capital of the world,” is 
also planning a children’s theater for the near future. 


Freedom Gardens for °48.— Almost everyone in Amer- 
ica is food-conscious these days, and those who learned 
the satisfactions of victory gardening will be pleased to 
know that the Department of Agriculture has announced 
a program of “freedom gardens’”’ for next summer. At 
least twenty million gardens are needed 1. increase pres- 
ent food supplies so that the hungry in many areas of the 
world may be sustained. 


Atoms for Industry.—Shortly after the first atomic 
bombs were dropped, newspaper columns were filled with 
prophecies of how soon atomic energy could be harnessed 
for industrial use. From five to fifteen years was a com- 
mon guess. Today, however, well-informed scientists 
agree that a more accurate estimate would be forty or 
even fifty years. 


Higher Mathematics.—Since 1900 the number of pub- 
lic school students in this country has increased 60 per 
cent. In the same period the cost of educating them has 
increased 1,000 per cent. 


Field of Endeavor.—Residents of the little New York 
town of Byron, population 850, decided last spring to 
raise money for the needy instead of painting the local 
church. They did it in a most unusual way—by setting 
aside an acre of ground and dedicating its crop to charity. 
Through community generosity the one acre quickly 
grew to sixteen, and in the fall a rich harvest, climaxed 
by an auction, brought five thousand dollars. Nine fam- 
ilies and three relief organizations— Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish—had cause to rejoice. 


Flavored with Tears.—Intent on growing an onion that 
can be peeled without tears, scientists have had to stop 
short of their goal. They found that the tear-producing 
chemical is what gives the onion its flavor. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 1-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the January Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the February issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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AITING between trains in an Iowa city, 

I dropped in to visit a friend who is princi- 

pal of the high school. I found him in his 
office, talking with a boy whom he introduced as 
president of the Student Council. Because he in- 
vited me to make myself at home while they fin- 
ished their business, I was privileged to listen in 
while they conferred on the school’s role in a pro- 
posed community festival. 

Finally, the boy stood up to go. 

“Then you'll see the editor?” the principal asked. 
“And you'll appoint those committees and let me 
have the names by Friday noon?” 

The boy nodded and smiled. “Can do,” he said— 
and went his way through the outer office and 
down the hall. 

My friend looked after him. “When Jeff says 
‘Can do,’ the job’s as good as done.” 

For a few moments we exchanged family news. 
But soon, as though drawn by some psychic mag- 
net, our talk returned to Jeff and the quality in 
him to which my friend gave the name can-do-ness. 
Here, he pointed out, was a young person who 
could afford to be honest with himself. Being com- 
petent, he did not need to pass the buck or talk 
big or build himself up by pulling others down. 

I listened while this mature man talked with 
respect about an adolescent boy. And while I 
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THE SECOND 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
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listened I thought of grown people I have known 
who have never in their lives felt confident enough 
—competent enough—to say quietly, “Can do.” 
I thought of those who timorously withdraw from 
responsibility. “Oh, I couldn’t do that! I’ll be glad 
to help, but I just couldn’t be chairman. I'd be 
scared to death.” I thought of those—less mature 
than this seventeen-year-old boy in all but years— 
who follow up huge-scale promises with small- 
scale performance; and of those who always find 
some slighting word to apply to the work of others, 
trying to diminish the stature of this work that 
it will not overshadow their own. 

I thought, in brief, of the relationship between 
can-do-ness and psychological health. And it 
seemed to me that this man, talking about Jeff, 
had touched upon a factor that all parents might 
agree to include in a program of better lives for 
all our children: the factor of competence, with 
all that it encourages in the way of responsible 
self-trust, honesty in self-judgment, and fairness 
toward others. 
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sECURITY—Competence 


The Roots of Fear 


otHERS and fathers, of course, have always 
M vanted their children to acquire such knowl- 
edge and skill as will enable them to get ahead in 
the world. They have wanted those children to be 
fitted for responsibility. Certainly they have be- 
moaned often enough the irresponsibility and in- 
competence of youth. Yet much of our parental 
talk along this line has remained on the surface 
level of insight. It has been talk about financial 
success, talk in which income is rated as the one 
important reward of competence; or else it has 
been talk that has stemmed from hurt feelings, 
from some overt inconsiderateness on the part of 
a gon or daughter. Perhaps it has been talk that 
has spent itself in condemnation of modern school- 
ing or else just good-old-days talk—a sort of head- 
shaking agreement among adults that young 
people are not what they once were. 

In the matter of competence, however, there 
ismore at stake than parental feelings or economic 
success. Mental health and emotional health are 
at stake. Where there is slight competence there 
is perpetual immaturity; there is fear; there is 
self-defensiveness; there is the death of vision. 

We might clarify our problem here by drawing 
a simple chart—just one circle inside another, the 
inner one a dotted line. The larger circle we can 
call the circle of 
responsibility. It 
represents the 
normal respon- 
sibility that an 
individual is ex- 
pected to take 
on in life—as 
worker, inside 
the home or out; 
as member of a 
family ;as neigh- 
bor and friend; 
as member of a 
church, club, 
community, nation, world; as spokesman for some 
philosophy of life. 

The word responsibility, it is interesting to 
note, is kin to the word response. A response is an 
answer, A responsibility is something for which 
we are answerable. That outer circle, then, for 
each individual contains the duties and relation- 
ships for which he is answerable, those that other 
people have a right to expect him to handle. 
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S long as competition is the life of trade 
and of sport there will be ready applause 

for the sure winner and the good loser. 
The young person well equipped for his 
part in society is at ease in either role—un- 
spoiled by success, undaunted by defeat. 
This he owes, that fortunate youth, to par- 
ents who wisely bred in him the “can-do” 
spirit which is the subject of this article. 





The inner circle, with its dotted line, we can call 
the circle of competence. It contains the factors 
of knowledge, skill, and habit that enable the in- 
dividual to carry his responsibility; to do the job 
he has taken on; to meet the expectations of people 
who must variously rely upon him. 

For psychological health the circle of compe- 
tence must fairly match the circle of responsibility. 
Any margin that separates the two areas offers a 
constant threat to the individual’s security and 
pride. At any moment, on any day, he may be 
called upon to do what he does clumsily or cannot 
do at all. 

Whatever space divides these two circles be- 
comes, in brief, a margin of fear. It forms a seed- 
bed for distorted psychological growths. There 
apologetic timidity takes root—and, no less, bellig- 
erent self-defensiveness. There dogmatism thrives, 
in company with prejudice, buck-passing tech- 
niques, and bloated promises. There the spirit of 
reaction crowds out the free spirit of creative 
adventure. 


The Fruits of Fear 


, WE can prevent it, we do not want any child, 
whose life we are privileged to influence, to be- 
come the child who at school tries to shrink into 
invisibility lest he be asked a question, or the child 
who is self-defensively driven to pretend that he 
hates games because he always fails at them, or 
the child who turns his own despair into petty 
cruelty. 

We do not want any child, whose life we are 
privileged to influence, to become in time the adult 
who remains a perpetual dependent—unable to 
make his own living or to make up his own mind; 
or the adult who tries to conceal inefficiency with- 
in a smoke screen of bluster; or the adult who 
either consciously contrives to avoid issues or un- 
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consciously defends himself against them by be- 
coming ill; or the adult whose whole make-up 
seems a bundle of hostilities and prejudices; or 
the adult who, as a way of getting ahead, “butters 
up” the boss and, whenever he has a chance, knifes 
his fellow workers; or the adult who becomes a 
petty tyrant whenever he is in a position to exert 
authority; or the adult who just drifts from one 
job to another, one marriage to another, one parti- 
sanship to another; or the adult who is, in his 
field of work, perpetually on guard against “new- 
fangled methods” because each change serves to 
widen his own margin of fear, to make his own 
incompetence more conspicuous than ever. 

When, in brief, we talk of better lives for all 
our children, we must mean, among other things, 
that we want them to be able to take on a decent 
full measure of human responsibility and to han- 
dle the responsibility with that degree of skill and 
familiarity which we call competence. 


Building for Competence 


H™ again—as in earlier articles—we meet the 
fact that parents are the most important ele- 
ment in the child’s environment. They are im- 
portant, in the first place, because they set stand- 
ards of daily performance for the child in the 
home. They lessen his chances to become a com- 
petent human being if those standards are whim- 
ful and so variable that the child has no dependa- 
ble way of knowing what is expected of him, 
no way of predicting what will bring approval or 
disapproval. They likewise lessen his chances if 
they constantly make demands upon him that are 





beyond his abilities, so that he experiences failur, 
when he should be experiencing the warm feeling 
of success-through-effort: 

They lessen his chances, on the other hand, i 
they ask too little of him, so that he never learns 
the satisfaction of matching his powers againgt , 
tough job and proving them to be equal to it. The 
lessen his chances if they indulge his whims, 
him feel that it is smart to “get by,” take his gig 
against his teachers whenever his grades drop hp. 
low acceptability, suggest that he is in some Way 
exempt from the normal rules of human give-ang. 
take. They also lessen his chances if they habit), 
ally compare him favorably or unfavorably wit, 
his brothers and sisters. They lessen his chances, 
finally, if they are too impatient—or too proud 
their own efficiency—to let him go through th 
slow process of learning new skills and bej 
proud of the work of his own hands and mind, 

And in the second place, parents are importan} 
because their own adult attitudes create the py. 
chological atmosphere that the child breathes 
within the home. If parents do their own work re. 
sentfully; if they make responsibility seem ley 
interesting and romantic than irresponsibility; jf 
they substitute conniving for competence; if they 
love to tell tales of how they have put things over 
on one person and another; if they make it seem 
smart to break the decent rules of society and get 
away with it; if they build themselves up by pull. 
ing others down—then they make it unlikely that 
their children will ever experience the drama of 
competence, or ever know the excitement, pride, 
and generosity that enhance the lives of those who 
play that drama. 





The Children Came 


The children came on Christmas morn, I know 
Out from the homes of Bethlehem long ago, 
To see the Baby in a manger bed, 

The kind straw pillowing His golden head. 


The Gentlest Lady welcomed them, 
Those little ones of Bethlehem; 

Beckoned them to the lowly stall. 

They had no gifts, perhaps, to bring, 

No glorious anthem knew to sing, 

But in the Gentlest Lady’s ears 

Their cries rang through the future years: 


“Oh, see—oh, see! He is so sweet and small!’’ 


I know the children came that Christmas morn 
Someone forgot to write it—that is all. 

All children love a baby newly born: 

“The little love! He is so sweet and small!” 
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“] See by the 


Harrison St. News” 


HEN the Editor is nine years old and 

his assistant only eight, some mighty 
original journalism is likely to result. This 
heartwarming chronicle of the Harrison St. 
News comes to us from the Typist, who during 
her working hours and her spare time as well 
is expert in still another role—that of Mother. 








edition one raw November afternoon in 

1946. The Editor, a nine-year-old boy, and 
the Assistant Editor, who was eight, decided to 
make it a short newspaper—one sheet, type- 
written. Since they were most eager to “hit the 
street” and collect a fair price of two cents for 
each copy, the first edition had only three stories, 
three sports items, a movie advertisement, a 
homemade joke, a radio announcement, and two 
items of news, one of which was that Davy Patt, 


T= Harrison St. News published its first 


The staff of the Harrison St. News, Arlington, Virginia. Left to right: John wimg 
8, society editor; an 


8, assistant editor; John Blamphin, 9, editor; Betty Kay Massie, 


MAUDE HUGHES BLAMPHIN 


baby son of Mrs. Blanche Patt, had two new teeth. 

“Five cents for you, and five cents for me,” said 
the Editor, ladling out the pennies to his assistant 
after the deliveries were made. 

“I take it you’re not intending to pay any 
salary to the Typist?” I said. 

Both boys looked at me in amazement. 

“Oh, Mother, you wouldn’t want any pen- 
nies!” That. from the Editor. The Assistant 


Editor held his breath until I decided that my 
service would be free; then he pocketed with 
relief his nickel’s worth of pennies. 

From that first edition on November 7 until 








Jimmy Blamphin, 5, copy boy. All photographs for this article were supplied by the 


author. 
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the final edition on March 20, my days were 
pretty busy, for publishing a neighborhood 
newspaper proved to be not only a good deal 
of fun but also a good deal of work. The boys and 
I handled the paper alone for three weeks and 
then took on a society editor, some reporters, and 
two copy boys. We even had two foreign corre- 
spondents who lived on the next street. 

Within six weeks the paper had grown; we were 

now using legal-size sheets! And our schedule was 
‘a full one. Monday’s after-school hours were de- 
voted to the collection of news 
items from the neighbors. 
Tuesday afternoon was the 
time for assembling the news 
and telephoning the neighbors 
who weren’t home on Monday. 
Tuesday evening was reserved 
for laying out the news and 
cutting the stencil, which was 
picked up Wednesday morn- 
ing by a friend who had it 
dittoed. Wednesday evening 
the papers were checked over 
and folded. Thursday was de- 
livery day, and then came the 
best time of all—collecting and counting the pen- 
nies! Friday was the Typist’s day off, because over 
the week end the news started rolling in again. 

After the first edition, the neighbors mailed a 
few copies to former residents, who immediately 
sent in subscriptions. This entailed new duties for 
the Typist—addressing envelopes, buying stamps, 
keeping the mailing list up to date. 

“They’ll get bored with it,” I thought. “Children 
quickly lose interest in things, and they’ll turn to 
something else.” But I was wrong. The staff soon 
included eleven boys and girls. By March it took 
sheer bribery, in the form of an all-day party, to 
persuade the children to give it up. What is more, 
I was pretty well committed to starting Volume 2 
in the fall. 


Tue rewards, I hasten to say, were worth every 
moment of my work. I’m convinced that neighbor- 
hood newspapers are as good for adults as for 
children. By the end of March everyone knew 
everyone else on our street. People were more than 
neighbors; they were friends. And they never 
lacked for conversation while they waited at our 
bus stop! The most familiar phrase of the winter 
was “I see by the Harrison St. News .. .” 
Several new families moved into our neighbor- 
hood last year. The Editor and Assistant Editor 
called on them immediately. One family came from 
England, so the Newspaper carried this notice: 


The Jacksons live in the house where Cartwrights 
moved out of and they speak English. 
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Wild West shows were always recom- 
mended by the Editor. 





Another new family was interviewed with this 
result : 


Mrs. Gallati, who used to live next to Winkler’s house 
sold her house and moved to New York with her sister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pugh bought it. He’s a nice man and Mrs 
Pugh is an interior decorator like Mrs. Hunker. She come, 
from Missouri. They moved here from Richmond and 
have a 1942 Dodge. Mr. Pugh works for B. F. Goodrich in 
Clarendon near Sears and Roebuck. He was in Worlg 
War One and World War Two and in the army and the 
navy. Mr. Pugh has been cleaning up the yard and spent 
Sunday burning leaves. 


The Newspaper kept track 
of all illnesses, operations (we 
had three on Harrison Street), 
hospital cases other than 
operations, and new teeth, 
This enabled us to visit the 
sick, send baked goods to con- 
valescents, and mail cheerfy] 
cards. When this item ap. 
peared we all called up to see 
if we could help: 

Mrs. W. C. Massie has been 
sick all week with cold. She takes 


a few pills. Mr. Massie just got 
some anti-freeze. 


And everyone was interested in this: 


Mrs. Minkel has a bump on her toe. The doctor doesn’t 
know what it is. He says she might have to go to the hos- 
pital and have it cut off. 


As a matter of fact, Mrs. Minkel did have to 
go to the hospital. Later she sent a note for us to 
print in the Harrison St. News, thanking everyone 
for the many kindnesses shown her. 

Then a couple of weeks before Christmas the 
Newspaper Staff had a chance to play Santa Claus. 
First there appeared this special announcement: 


Mrs. Metz knows some poor peor le who live in Loudon 
County. They are so poor that they don’t have any living 
room furniture except for an old trunk. I was thinking 
that you, and all of us, could get together and save any 
old thing that you can’t use and old furniture that can be 
repaired. They have 6 children and are going to have 
another. There are two boys, age three and five and the 
rest girls all under twelve years old. We will come and 
collect on this Sat. and next Sat. We will pack a big box 
of clothes, old shoes, toys, canned goods and whatever 
else you’ve got. 


The week after Christmas the results were pub- 
lished as follows: 


The Harrison St. News collected five boxes of clothing, 
toys and canned goods for a poor family in Loudon Coun- 
ty. Mrs. Metz’ brother took the stuff out to them on 
Christmas Eve. 


I THINK I can say, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that a neighborhood newspaper is truly 
a force for good. The Harrison St. News, for in- 
stance, stood for no foolishness by juvenile de- 
linquents. Early in its career it had an oppor- 
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tunity to come out for the right, with this news 


flash : 

Four aerials from cars were taken and stolen last week 
nd one strip from a running board.and a license twisted 
if Dorseys lost their aerial this way. They are no good 
after they have been broken off and new ones cost $8.00. 
The Harrison St. News offers ten cents reward for finding 
out who the bandit was and bringing him to justice. 
Though the culprit was never caught, there were 
no more depredations in the neighborhood from 
that time on. With the Newspaper going great 
guns, all the children were perhaps too well occu- 
pied to get into even minor troubles! 

Actually very little escaped the attention of the 
Newspaper. This item about our young minister 
was a terse commentary on contagion: 


Mr. Glass has a very bad cold. Ms. Glass had a cold 
on Thanksgiving Day so we think he got it from her. 


Current information on what people were eat- 
ing was also provided : 


Believe it or not, the Metz family had quail and ham 
and not turkey for Thanksgiving. Colonel Newell went to 
New York for three days and Mrs. Newell had steaks and 
french fried potatoes every night when he was gone. 


When Colonel Newell read this item, he made his 
wife cook steaks and French fries for him for 
three nights after he returned! 

The Newspaper became world-minded very 
early. A poll to find out how many regions were 
represented in our small area revealed that: 

We have sixteen states; the District of Columbia; one 
foreign country, Japan; one territory, Hawaii; and one 
colony, London. The State of Pennsylvania leads with ten 
people from there, Virginia is next with seven. That’s 
interesting. 

Our Society Editor, a small eight-year-old girl, 
was especially intrigued with the romance of one 
of the young ladies:in the neighborhood. She was 
delighted to have this notice printed: 

Margaret Rowell is engaged. On Christmas Eve she 
got a diamond ring from Paul Coffinberger of Falls 


Church. He’s the one she’s going to marry. The Harrison 
St. Staff will be invited to the wedding. 


Our Assistant Editor, who was an ardent sports- 
man, doubled as Sports Editor. His nose for news 
gave us such rare tidbits as this one: 

The Harrison St. Football Boys had a football game 
Sunday. Betty Kay Massie made a touchdown. The score 
was 24 to 24. We were going to let the Jimmies play but 


they don’t cooperate because they’re only five and they 
tun all over the field and get in our way. 


The movie reviews were handled by the Editor. 
Every edition carried news of the neighborhood 
shows such as: 


Nothing is any good at the movies right now. 
Or: 

Practically everybody on the street went to the movies 
last week, 
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Or: 


The Editor saw Black Beauty at the Wilson. Every- 
body thought it would be in Technicolor but it’s not. It 
was a good show for children but not for Jimmy because 
py og like fires and scary things and this picture has 
a fire in it. 


The jokes were all contributed by the children, 
and riddles were favorites, of course. This one 
was our prize: 


You don’t have it. You don’t want it. You wouldn’t 
take the world for it if you had it. What is it? Answer at 
the end of the paper. 


And the answer was: “A bald head. Daddy has 
one.” 


Tue climax to our publishing venture came. in 
February when the Staff appeared on the radio. 
It all began with the following letter: 


Manager 

Station WARL 
Arlington, Virginia 
Dear Sir: 

I listened to the radio all day on Station WARL. You 
have very good shows. 

I am writing this letter to tell you that I run a news- 
paper. It is called the Harrison St. News. It is to let the 
people at one end of the street know what is going on at 
the other end of the street. 

I started the paper one morning. I was walking to 
school with my friend, John Dobson. I said, John, I 
thought we could run a newspaper. Later, we got our 
first copy of the paper. We had five copies. Now we make 
50 of them. 

Our staff will be glad to come up to the station to see it 
and maybe talk over the radio. 

Very truly yours, 
John M. Blamphin (I’m nine) 


Soon this announcement appeared: 


Station WARL sent a letter the other day asking the 
staff of the Harrison St. News to come up and see their 
station and talk on the radio at 1:30 Friday afternoon. 
Miss Massoletti, principal of Stonewall Jackson School, 
has given permission for them to miss school to go. 


And the following week saw an account of the 
broadcast: 


The staff of the HSN went to Station WARL on Friday 
and talked about their paper. All of the HSN subscribers 
listened and also the rooms at Stonewall Jackson School. 
At the broadcasting studio Mother talked over the radio 
and she didn’t know she would have to and she was awful 
scared. Her mouth was about chattering. Jimmy Blam- 
phin wasn’t scared exactly. Betty K. read her poem. John 
and me weren’t scared. 


Our successful newspaper business was closed 
on March 20 with duly recorded appreciation to 
the subscribers and with this announcement by 
the Typist: 

To our staff: On Saturday, April 5, there will be an 
outdoor lunch party for you at the Blamphins. There’ll 
be hot dogs, ice cream cones, cake, candy, m: ows, 
and everything else guaranteed to make you happy. A 


three-o’clock movie will follow the feast. Good-by for 
now. 


It was a whale of a party! 
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Wauars HAPPENING 








® Our P.T.A. is discussing the part parents can play 

in the education of children, and I have been asked 

to locate some good reading material on this sub- 
ject. Can you help me?—Mrs. R. M. 


OU will find all the references you can use in 

the publications of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, your own organization. 
Write your state office for two bibliographies: the 
Alphabetical Reference List of Parent-Teacher 
Publications and Selected Reading List. The latter 
is prepared by the chairmen of the national stand- 
ing committees, and its contents are classified 
according to subject. And, of course, every copy 
of the National Parent-Teacher has articles on 
your topic, and files of previous volumes should 
yield inexhaustible resources. 

Another publication you will be interested in has 
been recently issued by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council.. It is called Parents as Teachers, 
and the Council’s magazine says that this illus- 
trated booklet presents the best modern thinking 
on such problems as how to help the child grow in 
self-control; the need for, and methods of, disci- 
pline; the development of worth-while hobbies; 
teaching the value of money; and the relationships 
between the home and the school. 

For a copy, send twenty-five cents to the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


® We have a bond issue coming up for vote very soon. 
Where can we secure information and suggestions 
to help us with our campaign?—E. P. M. 


TS kind of question has arisen so frequently 
that the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association have prepared a pub- 
lication on the subject. It is entitled Winning 
School Support at the Polls, and the price is a 
dollar a copy. You should find it of very practical 
aid because its information is based on the actual 
experience of a number of school systems that have 
recently conducted successful bond issue or tax 
levy campaigns. There are, for example, detailed 
descriptions of local campaign procedures and 
devices, as well as illustrations showing leaflets, 
handbills, stickers, tags, cartoons, and other pub- 
licity ideas. 
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® I have been asked to lead a discussion on the Uniteg 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural (;. 
ganization at the January meeting of our P.T.4 
Where can I obtain material about UNESCO and 
its program?—R. R. B. 


oe the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, Department of State, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. Two new publications will be espe. 
cially helpful. The first is a pocket-size folder 
entitled UNESCO—What It Is, What It Does, How 
It Works. The larger document is called UNESCO 
and You: A Six-Point Program (Department of 
State Publication 2904, fifteen cents). This forty. 
two page, magazine-size pamphlet contains ques. 
tions and answers on the how, what, and why of 
UNESCO, along with a program for community 
and individual action. Some of the questions are 
just the kind that you will want to bring up in 
your discussion. For example: “How can you aid 
in rebuilding the world’s war-devastated schools 
and libraries?” “How can you make your personal 
opinion felt on the side of peace?” “How can you 
help train the younger generation in the ways of 
peace?” 

You will also want to reread the article by 
Milton S. Eisenhower in last month’s National 
Parent-T eacher—“UNESCO: The First Year.” 


® This Christmas our school and our P.T.A. want to 
do as much as possible for the needy people in 
other countries, especially the countries that suf- 
fered most during the war. How can we best select 


the channels through which to make our gifts?— 
Mrs. A. K. P. 


HE first thing I’d do would be to write for the 

new free CIER Handbook, prepared and pub- 
lished by the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. This handbook lists 174 
bona fide organizations that conduct relief work 
of all kinds. If you have food to send, it will tell 
you the organizations through which to send it. 
If you have clothes or books, it will list the appro- 
priate channels. 

During the first six months of this year Amer- 
icans contributed more than forty-two million 
dollars’ worth of food, materials, and money 10 
war-torn lands. But there is much, much more to 
do. I hope many other schools and P.T.A.’s will 
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IN Education ? 





join you in bringing Christmas to other hungry 
and cold parts of the world. . 


®Do you know of any new travel plans for the com- 
ing summer that will be of special interest to 


teachers?—D. A. S. 


OME preliminary plans have been announced by 
Ste N.E.A. travel service. Four new areas will 
definitely be added to this organization’s unique 
program in which trips are far more than sight- 
seeing expeditions. The travelers are greeted and 
entertained by teacher groups, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations. Lectures and other 
features en route make the N.E.A. tours truly an 
educational as well as a pleasurable experience. 

New trips scheduled for next summer include 
two tours of the Pacific Northwest. One will re- 
turn by the Canadian Rockies with stops at Banff 
and Lake Louise, the other by way of California 
and the Grand Canyon. Both will stop at Yellow- 
stone. There is also a tour to California and an- 
other series of tours to major Eastern cities. All 
these are in addition to repeat trips to Mexico, 
Cuba, the West Indies, and Quebec. 

For more information on this program write to 
Paul H. Kinsel, director, Travel Service Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


®The students in our junior high school want to 
make friends with students in other countries 
through the exchange of letters. Where can we pro- 
cure the names of boys and girls abroad who would 
like to correspond with American children their 
' own age?—L. A. K. 


_— are some twenty organizations that now 
supply names and addresses of students in for- 
eign lands who want to exchange letters with 
American students. Some of these agencies have 
headquarters in this country; others, abroad. A 
number make a small charge for names or else 
have a membership fee. For a recently compiled 
list of organizations promoting international 
friendships by means of letters, write to Scholastic 
Teacher, 220 East Forty-second Street, New York 
17, New York. 

If you haven’t read about the Ambassadors of 
Friendship plan described in last month’s “P.T.A. 
Frontiers,” be sure to do so. 
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© Movies make such an impression on young people 
that we would like to help the boys and girls in 
our community become more discriminating about 
what is good or poor screen fare. Where can we 
find some methods of developing motion picture 
appreciation ?—Mrs. C. M. O’D. 


IRST, make full use of the “Motion Picture Pre- 

views” in each issue of this magazine. Then 
write for Evaluating a Motion Picture, a three- 
page mimeographed publication. You can obtain 
a copy from the Department of Studio and Public 
Service, Motion Picture Association of America, 
5504 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. When you write, ask to be put on the mail- 
ing list of two free periodicals: Estimates on 
Current Motion Pictures and What’s Happening 
in Hollywood. 

Now, what are these three helps? The first, 
Evaluating a Motion Picture, offers the following 
practical yardsticks by which to measure movies: 
(1) entertainment value, (2) artistic and tech- 
nical excellence, and (3) ethical and social values. 
These points are excellent as a basis for discus- 
sions in school classes, study groups, panels, or 
forums. 

Estimates on Current Motion Pictures is a one- 
page sheet that gives summaries of features com- 
ing currently to the screen. The estimates pre- 
sented are based on the opinions of fourteen 
organizations, among which is the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. This periodical 
often publishes the opinions of the Los Angeles 
Junior High School Committee, too, and you will 
be interested in comparing its judgments with 
those of children in your family, school, or com- 
munity. What’s Happening in Hollywood is a 
four-page weekly, publishing news of current 
pictures and trends in motion picture production. 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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were announcing that this twentieth cen- 

tury was to be “the century of the child.” 
Today that prophecy has been fulfilled in a multi- 
tude of undreamed-of ways. No longer is the child 
regarded as a more or less beloved intruder in 
the adult world—a little wild thing to be subdued 
and somehow “raised.” Instead, he has become the 
best and most sought-after friend of an immense 
part of that world. Moreover, hundreds of thou- 
sands of adults depend for their living on the 
production of things that appeal to children: 
toys, books, play apparatus, and—because chil- 
dren love music—radio programs and phonograph 
records. 

It is with music for children, especially records, 
that we are here concerned. How are we to choose 
well, so that our children’s sensitivity of eye and 
ear and their powers of imagination will be well 
nurtured, not stunted or distorted? The supply 
is bewilderingly large and varied, and much of 
what seems most attractive to youngsters in a 
sensational way is poor and tawdry in a human 
way. Yet the rewards of choosing well are the 
richest anyone can hope for. The world is still 
full of a number of things—of wonderfully good 
things, in appreciation of which our young people 
could indeed be as happy as kings. And our seek- 
ing of the best for them, with them, should be a 
gallantly gay enterprise, even though sometimes 
a trying one! 

Let us see what can be done about choosing 


() = forty-some years ago prophetic voices 
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OOD homes and good music are closely ag. 
sociated in the mind of every fortunate 
American who can recall a childhood rich in the 
blessings of shared enjoyment. Happily it has 
never been easier to make music a part of chil- 
dren’s home life. Mr. Zanzig, himself a master 
of music, tells how this can best be done and— 
for further aid—lists some recorded selections 


that cannot fail to charm young listeners, 





The Magic 


Called Musie 


phonograph records and cultivating a love of the 
best music through them. To begin with, let us 
look among reproductions of the music of the mas- 
ters before we spend much time with the swelling 
lists of records made especially for children. The 
really great creative genius, in music as in any 
field of expression, is most like a child, and superb 
recordings of his work are just what a youngster 
should have, since he is more freshly sensitive of 
ear, more impressionable, and more responsive 
than he will ever be again. 


Music from the Masters 


F@ example, listen to the delectable second 
movement of the Handel B-flat Concerto for 
Oboe and Orchestra played by the world’s finest 
oboist, Leon Goossens, and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The sheer delight of it is bound 
to make you and your child come back to it again 
and again. You will be thankful, too, for the 
beauties of its three short companion movements, 
all four on a single record. 

Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring is also 
graced by Leon Goossens, his part in it being the 
heavenly theme that twines about and between the 
lovely phrases of the chorale. The Trapp family’s 
singing of seven of the Bach chorales is likewise 
a choice selection. So is the playing by Kreisler 
of a gay Gavotte; by Menuhin and Enesco of the 
conversational Concerto for Two Violins; and by 
the Adolf Busch Chamber Players of the Suite in 
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DP Major with its spirited dances and its beautiful 
air commonly known as “Air on the G String.” 
All these are by Bach, and all are within the pow- 
ers of children to enjoy. The B minor suite for 
flute and strings is also good to have around. 

For more of Handel there is the Water Music 
as directed by Hamilton Harty, the Fireworks 
Music, and the famous Harmonious Blacksmith 
played on the harpsichord. The Mozart serenade 
;nown as A Little Night Music (Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik) ; the second and third movements 
of the Haydn Surprise Symphony; Beethoven’s 
Twelve Contradances and the witty allegretto 
from his Eighth Symphony; the grand seven- 
teenth-century Toccata by Frescobaldi arranged 
for modern orchestra; Schubert’s waltzes and his 
famous Moment Musical; and Grieg’s Norwegian 
dances—these and many another fine piece listed 
in the regular catalogues can, if wisely used, be- 
come infinitely more enjoyable and nourishing to 
children than almost any of the recordings de- 
vised particularly for them. 

This is all music to be enjoyed purely as music, 
put there are countless other pieces that will 
charm and enthrall young audiences because of 
the stories they tell or the pictures they create. 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music; Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sche- 
herazade and certain parts of the Golden Cockerel 
(Coq d’Or) ; Smetana’s Moldau; Debussy’s Clair 
de Lune; the Firebird Suite of Stravinsky, with 
its charming rondo, scherzo, and lullaby; the 
Christmas shepherds’ music of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony from Handel’s Messiah are not only excel- 
lent as music but are engaging to children because 
they convey the inner quality and mood of a story 
or a scene. 

Lotte Lehmann, Gladys Swarthout, and other 
superb vocalists are ready to sing for your family 
—to sing the Brahms Lullaby, Schubert’s Hark, 
Hark, the Lark, Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds, 
and many more delightful 
songs. There is a wealth, too, 
of pleasing piano music; and 
simple movements of string 
quartets, such as any from 
the Haydn “Lark” quartet or 
the theme and variations 
from his “Emperor” quartet, 
are especially rewarding. 


Introduction to Delight 


HIS is not to say that 
there are no good record- 
ings in the special lists for 
children or that recordings 
listed in the regular cata- 
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logues as suitable for children are less desirable 
than the pieces already suggested. Far from it. But 
our main interest is in bringing our children and 
the best of the masters together in a companion- 
ship that will grow throughout a lifetime. In that 
way they will come to prize the warm reassurance 
that comes from affiliating oneself with something 
so lasting, so expressive of the goodness of human 
nature and the deep, keen joy of living as is the 
best music. 

How, then, with all these resources at our com- 
mand, can we help our children to increase their 
appreciation of music? First of all, bear in mind 
that no one can force, preach, or cajole anybody 
into a love of anything. Efforts to do so are likely 
to have the opposite effect. Music must be allowed 
to make its own way into the life of the child. 
Let it be in the air now and then unobtrusively, as 
sunlight is, or as pictures on the walls, and he 
will respond to it either inwardly, without know- 
ing that he is doing so, or outwardly in sponta- 
neous humming or rhythmic movements of the 
body. 

Appreciation cannot be directly taught, but it 
can, to a certain degree, be caught. If the child’s 
parents are devotedly interested in music and 
carry out this interest naturally—playing it often 
for their own pleasure—the child is almost bound 
to catch the “feel” of such devotion. Anything 
that is so greatly enjoyed and cherished by his 
mother and father will arouse some curiosity in 
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him. He may begin by asking direct questions. 
Why does Mother play certain records so much? 
Why does Father enjoy a special orchestral piece? 

Now is the time to help him—help him become 
more aware of the music itself. So Mother speaks 
to him—in the tone she would use to a friend or 
neighbor—of the flow of it that she likes so well, 
or the swing or jog of it; of a lovely curve of 
melody; of the golden tones of a horn or the 
cellos’ playful answer to the 
inquiring violins. Such rea- 
sons for the love of music, 
given piecemeal, a little at a 
time, are most valuable. They 
supply the child with just 
what he needs at this early 
stage—an increasing aware- 
ness of what is going on in 
the music itself. Then put 
that same child in the midst 
of a group of congenial 
friends or neighbors who, 
with his parents, are listen- 
ing to music. This quiet shar- 
ing of enjoyment, this catch- 
ing of others’ devotion will 
intensify his curiosity. 

In other words, try to provide your children 
with an environment or a certain order of living 
in which fine music is an accepted factor and in 
which they and everyone else are happily at ease. 
One good idea is to start the family’s day with 
suitable music and possibly also to end the day 
with it—at least, the child’s day. But again, this 
must be done naturally, without giving any sense 
of obligation or virtue or “uplift.” 


The Irresistible Appeal 


CTUAL participation in music is, of course, very 
desirable, especially since almost any child, by 








spontaneous impulse or by contagion, will respond 
with rhythmic movement to almost any music he 
hears—if he feels free enough to do so. Another 
mode of response that he will welcome is Playing 
a simple percussion instrument in a rhythm band. 
Every family with children and a phonograph oy 
piano should own a set of such instruments, to. 
gether with recordings or piano scores of goog 
suitable music. How To Start and Develop . 
Rhythm Band, a booklet ob. 
tainable from the Nationa] 
Recreation Association, New 
York 10, New York, a 
twenty cents, contains ample 
information. 

Still another way to help 
a child feel warmly akin to 
music is making him the 
owner of a library of record. 
ings and allowing him the 
freedom to play them when. 
ever he will not disturb any. 
one. And certainly he should 
either possess or have free 
access to books like the copi- 
ously illustrated stories of 
the great composers by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher (such as Franz Schu- 
bert and His Merry Friends or Edward MacDowell 
and His Cabin in the Pines) and the tales of musi- 
cal compositions like the beautiful Pogany Golden 
Cockerel. 

If you do not have a phonograph or a piano, 
then your incentive for making your family mu- 
sically self-sufficient may be all the greater. No 
matter where your music comes from or how it 
is created, the principles of choice are always the 
same. They are the principles we use in arriving 
at any personal or social benefit, any kind of ap- 
preciation of what is good, true, and beautiful in 
the life of human kind. 


© B. Armstrong Roberts 





Were you once a tiny star 
In the heavens dark and far, 
Star of Bethlehem? 


Did you come to tell us news 
Of the little King of Jews, 
Star of Bethlehem? 


Did you burst in glory bright 


On that first glad Christmas night, 


Star of Bethlehem? 
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Star of Bethlehem 


Did you see the shepherds’ fear 
When your glory came too near, 
Star of Bethlehem? 


Were the straying lambs afraid 
Of the song the angels made, 
Star of Bethlehem? 


O that first glad Christmas night 
With its glittering wonder bright, 
Star of Bethlehem, 


And the wise men plodding on 
To the barn you shone upon, 
Star of Bethlehem, 


Where your gently shining beams 
Caught the little fluttering dreams 
Of that radiant Baby fair 

And wove a halo round his hair, 
Star of Bethlehem! 


— ALICE BREVOORT TOWLE 
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anywhere like Joshua. He was called Joshua 

after Father’s best friend, who was the 
Union general who held Little Round Top at 
Gettysburg against Longstreet and who had been 
governor of the state two times. Father had 
wanted to name his newest baby boy Joshua, after 
his old friend, but Mother had said it was too 
homely and heavy a name for a handsome little 
poy. So Joshua was saved up and given to the baby 
squirrel when he came along. 

Joshua had fallen out of his mother’s nest in 
a tree somewhere in the college yard. But nobody 
knew which tree, so nobody could put the baby 
back in his home. That was how he came to join 
the Westcott family. 

The squirrel joined William Westcott, that is. 
For it was the eight-year-old William who attached 
himself firmly to the baby from the instant he 
first laid eyes on him. It was William who fed 
the baby milk, drop by drop, from Father’s medi- 
cine dropper. It was William whom the squirrel 
ate with and slept with until he was full grown. 
It was inside William’s sleeve that Joshua would 
creep when he felt playful, and William did not 
mind the tickles. It was William’s pocket he would 
slide into, after he had run himself weary, and 
curl up to sleep in. 

One red-letter day in school, when even geog- 
raphy had grown dull, William felt something 
stirring in his coat pocket. He put in his hand and 
out popped Joshua. Big as life and starry-eyed 
from his nap, he jumped to William’s shoulder 
and sat calmly down in the curl of his lovely wide 
tail. Joshua had overslept and gone right off to 
school, unbeknown to his master, in William’s 
jacket. 

It reminded the teacher and everyone else of 
Mary and the lamb. But this time the teacher let 
the pet stay. Joshua went up and sat on the cor- 
ner of the window sill and did not bother anybody. 


Te had never in the world been a pet 
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He behaved himself beautifully all the time Wil- 
liam was at his lessons. The children, though, were 
in ecstasy and got very little spelling done. Yet 
the. teacher glowed with delight and forgave all 
the misspelled words. She even invited Joshua to 
come again. 

But of course Joshua never did. It had put a 
strain on him, behaving himself so long. It was 
much too long a time for a friendly, lively squirrel, 
oné that liked to climb up and down a small boy’s 
body and hunt for peanuts in his many pockets, 
to stay sitting down and behaving among so many 
strangers. 


J OSHUA made it his business each day to search 
every nook and corner of William for peanuts, 
beechnuts, acorns, hazelnuts, or whatever nuts 
were in season. The boy would hide the nuts all 
over himself, even in the lining of his coat. But 
Joshua would smell them out and find them all 
in no time. Walnuts were Joshua’s deepest love. 
The first time he ever found one he seized it, spun 
it around just once between his stubby thumbs, bit 
it exactly at the right spot in the tough seam, and 
laid it wide open in his paws. You couldn’t fool 
Joshua; he knew all about nuts. He couldn’t even 
be stumped by a nut that no other wild northern 
squirrel had ever seen! 

Once, and only once, William plagued Joshua 
over a walnut. He never did it again. William held 
the walnut fast between his teeth and showed it 
to his friend. Joshua leaped from the curtain rod, 
struck on William’s head, ran down his nose, and 





BELOVED poet to whom the joys and sor- 
rows of childhood are still as fresh as 
yesterday tells a tale with a very special Christ- 
mas radiance—about the handsomest pres- 
ent William Westcott ever had in all his life. 
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seized the walnut in his teeth. But William bit 
harder and held on to it. Joshua scolded and 
scolded. He was hopping mad. He jumped up and 
down on William’s curls. He chattered and fumed. 
Then a hot little flame came into his eyes. He gave 
a quick and long jump, he landed smack on Wil- 
liam’s nose, and he set his sharp teeth into Wil- 
liam’s nose until they met. 

The boy opened his surprised mouth and let 
out a howl of pain. He let out the walnut, too. 
Joshua caught it before it hit the floor, ran up 
the curtain, sat down hard, and took the nut apart, 
scolding all the time. It was a lesson in manners 
William never forgot. He never teased his pet 
again. 

Of course Joshua caused trouble. He was often 
mischievous. He couldn’t help it, being a squirrel. 
He would get into Mother’s sewing box and chew 
up some of her best tatting. He chewed a big hole 
right through William’s second-best pair of knick- 
ers just where a hole could do the most damage. 
He was a terror with his sharp and busy teeth. 

But Mother and everybody else forgave Joshua, 
for he was the most intelligent pet the Westcott 
family had ever had—more intelligent than crows, 
even, and crows are intelligent as they come. Josh- 
ua was quick to learn to give the hot cookstove a 
wide berth, to keep out from under people’s feet 
when they weren’t talking to him, to sit up high 
somewhere and stay quiet while the family were 
at dinner and not ask for his until they folded up 
their napkins. He even learned not to tamper with 
the cookie jar. Experience 
taught him that there were 
vast stomach-aches in that 
thing, for a squirrel’s eyes, 
like a very small boy’s, are 
bigger than his belly. 

It was a sorry day when 
Joshua got his growth. For 
now, Mother said, the boys .-- 
must take the squirrel out- 
doors and let him go back to 
his family. William’s heart 
was like lead, but he went with 
his brothers out into the col- 
lege pines. They found the 
place right where Joshua had 
struck when he fell out of his home. They let him 
go free. 

Joshua would not go one step. He looked up at 
the high trees, and they did not look good to him; 
they were too high. He sniffed the pine needles, 
but he did not fancy them. He leaped right up on 
William and got into his pocket and curled up. 
He knew where home was, all right. The little 
boy went home at a dance, joggling Joshua so 
that he chattered and scolded. But he stayed where 
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he belonged, and William kept his hand on the 
big bulge of love in his coat pocket. 

All summer long Joshua went out as much as he 
pleased in the woods. He had the run of the pines, 
He learned to climb them to their tops. But he 
always came back. The minute he saw William go 
into the house at night, he went in, too. He knew 
when bedtime came, and he knew his bed was Wi. 
liam’s bed. 


er ERHAPS it was the acorns. Mother always 
thought so. Anyway, it was a great autumn for 
acorns that year; they covered the whole earth 
like cobblestones. Maybe Joshua went wild, seeing 
so much food to store up. Maybe he thought the 
house would never hold all the acorns he planneq 
to hide away. At any rate, one golden October 
day, William’s squirrel went out gathering nuts, 
as he had done for days, and he did not come back. 

William stayed out long after the sun had gone 
down, calling and calling for his bedfellow. He 
stayed out till the frost fell on him and his mother 
made him come on in. He was heartbroken. 

Oh, well, Mother comforted him, Joshua had 
learned all about the woods and wild nuts now; he 
had learned how to take care of himself. Maybe he 
had even met some of his brothers or cousins and 
introduced himself as their long-lost relative. Any- 
way, he was gone. Woods were where squirrels be- 
longed. William must not mind. 
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But the small boy did mind. He minded awfully. 
He did not get over missing his friend. All through 
Qctober and November and December, a dozen 
times a day, William would put his hand into his 
pocket. But there never was any furry ball of love 
there to unroll and scamper up his coat and sit 
on his shoulder and work its tail up and down. 
It made William woebegone whenever he felt in 
that pocket and found it empty. His brothers and 
his father did their best to cheer him up. But Wil- 
liam wouldn’t be cheered up, at least not for very 
7... the coming on of Christmastime could 
not make small William forget his loss. He thought 
of how Joshua would have loved the plum pud- 
ding that was aging for the day. While the other 
boys were planning to make surprises of sleds 
and sling-guns for one another, he sat quiet and 
very sorrowful. It wasn’t going to be a very happy 
Christmas for William Westcott. 


Ts day before Christmas came on with a 
mighty snowstorm. Even the oldest people could 
hardly remember one to match it. Grandpa had 
seen by the last chicken’s wishbone that the snow 
was going to lie deep on the earth this winter, for 
the wishbone was all white. And now the snow 
came, howling on the northeast wind. It blew up 
a gale. The damp snow erased the whole world. 
It plastered the windowpanes over till a boy could 
see out only through a little round spot in the 
center of the pane. Right at noonday it was like 
twilight. The snow rose and rose on the ground 
until it was up to people’s belts. Then it was up 
to the window ledges. 

William was sitting sadly by the library win- 
dow and thinking about the Snow Queen. He 
had got so he half expected that the big flakes 
would let up all at once and he would see the Queen 
flying past in her white furs, beckoning him to her 
sleigh, and taking him off to the North Pole with 
her forever. He wouldn’t mind. In fact, he had 
decided he would go if she did heave into sight— 
because he felt so sad. 


It was really getting dark at last while William . 
was there by the window. His brothers were trim- 
ming the tree and were beginning to light the 
little wax candles. It was all blue and dark outside. 
William did not turn toward the candles. He had 
never been so low in his mind. They could light up 
the whole tree for all of him. He wanted no part 
in Christmas. 


Av then, right at his saddest, Christmas came, 
and it came all over. Never so fine a Christmas 
in the world! It came with a faint tapping on the 
windowpane right where William’s nose was sor- 
rowfully flattening itself against the glass. A tap- 
ping that William would never have heard if his 
face had not been pressed to the cold glass in 
sorrow. 

William opened his eyes wide and peered hard 
into the snowy night. All at once he came alive. 
He let out a shout. His brothers came running. His 
mother came running. His father came running 
faster than them all. 

It was! It was! 

It was Joshua. He was draggled to a rag, cold 
and roughened up by the gale. He had got his fill 
of the woods for one winter. He was through. He 
had come home. All the family poured out to fetch 
him. But it was William who brought him in, his 
two hot hands trembling all over. They all felt 
like singing. William didn’t have to sing any 
Christmas carols, though. He was nothing but one 
whole Christmas carol inside, from his Eton collar 
to his shiny new shoes! 


Gerald came in fur that year. And it was 
the handsomest Christmas present William West- 
cott was ever to have in his life. Mother sliced 
off a slice from the plum pudding ahead of time 
and gave it to Joshua, and the namesake of Long- 
street’s conqueror and the two-times governor of 
the state sat up and gorged himself on the home 
cooking he had missed for three whole months. 

And a little boy had eyes sprinkled over with 
Christmas stars. 





Magic Hour 


A mild December night, the lambent moon 
Drifting above dark spruces on the hill; 

A baying hound, the far cry of a loon, 

All else around the village whitely still. 

A nine-year-old out sliding feels the spell 

Of witchery the night is weaving through 
Shadows of tree tops, ice that crunches well, 
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The cove’s black merging into green and blue. 
An hour’s sliding, all his winter joys 

One with the loveliness of night—he slips 

Into the village store where Christmas toys 

Are on display, and stares with parted lips 

At treasures matching gifts that brought a glow 
To a Boy’s eyes in Bethlehem long ago. 


— WILBERT SNOW 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: HELENE HEYE 


Professor of Home Economics, Chairman of the Division of Child Development, and 
Director of the Nursery School, Ohio State University 


® My six-year-old Mary is what you would call a food 
problem. She dislikes a great many foods, and usu- 
ally she’ll only pick at the things she likes. After 
trying almost everything, I was told by a young wom- 
an who is studying psychology not to force food on 
the child—just let her go away from the table when 
she says she’s finished. But if I do this I’m afraid 
Mary won’t get the minerals and vitamins and other 
food elements she needs to keep healthy. She'll just 
starve herself. What do you advise? 


r your daughter is in good health and shows 
steady progress in weight and height, perhaps 
her behavior at table is gratifying to her because 
she senses your concern and is exploiting her 
power to dominate the situation. A child often 





balances one need against another, and in this case 
Mary may be reassuring herself that what she 
does is important to you. And this emotional need 
may be more urgent to her than the physical need 
for food. 

If she is happy and relaxed at play, if she 
sleeps well and has pleasant relations with the 
adults in the home, draw a deep breath and relax, 
A healthy child won’t starve. 

This business of relaxing, of course, isn’t a mat- 
ter that can be accomplished between breakfast 
and lunch or breakfast and dinner. An emotional 
“tone” tends to repeat itself in the same situation, 


It may be, then, that a few suggestions for experi- | 


mentation will be helpful: 

Wait for a day when you seem to have most of 
the breaks—when there is no rush to get Mary off 
to school or Dad to work and when your own 
schedule is fairly light. Give Mary your undivided 


attention for a while, even a little while. Maybe | 


she can help plan her lunch. Ask if she’d like 
macaroni and cheese or a potato-and-peas casse- 
role with carrot strips, and peanut butter sand- 
wiches and apple sauce for dessert. In this way 
you have actually planned most of the lunch, but 
she has had a part in it. 

Apparently you are familiar with the “basic” 
classes of foods or you wouldn’t mention vitamins 
and minerals. If you want more information, ask 
a nutritionist for a list of the varieties of foods 
recommended for children. Then check Mary's 
dislikes against the list. If she likes several foods 
in each classification, build your menus around 
these. Serve only occasionally a food she dislikes, 
and then only a very small portion. Encourage her 
to taste it, reassuring her that if she will taste a 
bit of it now and then she will come to like it in 
time. This learning-to-like-by-tasting method has 
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peen used in nursery school groups, almost invari- 
ably with good results. 

The enthusiasm of the members of the family 
for food is reflected like a mirror by many chil- 
dren. Such enthusiasm must be genuine, not an 
affected, dramatic build-up solely to impress the 
child (“See how good this is! I simply love spin- 
ach, don’t you? And it’s so good for you!”). Chil- 
dren are extremely practical, and it’s impossible 
to show them why any food is “so good” for them. 

A six-year-old will understand, however, if you 
tell her that in growing up children have to learn 
to do some things they don’t like to do. With Mary 
one of the things she will learn is to eat and to 
like more different kinds of food. And do encour- 
age her to eat everything on her plate if she can. 
Especially at the present time it is wasteful to 
put food in the garbage. 

Perhaps this is only a temporary problem with 
you. Even so, make sure that nothing is disturb- 
ing your child. A new baby or starting to school 
are difficult adjustments for most children. See 
that you devote some time each day exclusively to 
Mary. Check the discipline you use. Inconsistent 
or too frequent discipline may cause anxiety. 

In other words, a child with a food problem is 
often a child with another problem not so obvious. 
Have Mary examined by your doctor if she has 
had no health examination recently. Be careful 
not to discuss her eating habits with the doctor 
when Mary is present. Do it by telephone when 
you make the appointment. If she is enjoying your 
concern, she will get added satisfaction out of the 
discussion. If she is not, hearing the conversation 
may increase her anxiety—which does not im- 
prove appetite! 


® Are children ever slapped or punished physically 
in preschools or nursery schools? All I can say is that 
there are times when nothing but a slap will make 
my Sally, who is going on four, behave herself. Some- 
times !'m embarrassed to have to punish her publicly 
but it seems better to do so than to risk her safety, 
because she has a genius for getting into places that 
are dangerous. 


LAPPING or spanking would be used in a nurs- 

ery school solely as a last resort, and then 
only after agreement by all the teachers and other 
staff members that this method of managing the 
child was absolutely necessary. The staff would 
study the child and attempt to determine why he 
behaves as he does. If he hits other children, per- 
haps he wants attention and doesn’t know how 
to be friendly. Or perhaps he is protecting a toy 
and hasn’t learned that it’s usually enough to say 
simply that it belongs to him. Or he may feel that 
his mother doesn’t love him because she brings 
him to school and leaves him. He then expresses 
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his fear by hostility toward other people. After 
the teacher knows why the child hits, she works 
with the reason, for here lies the real problem. 

In the case of your Sally’s misbehavior, try to 
find the reason for it. Possibly you are too en- 
grossed with other people or other activities, and 
she feels neglected. Allow her to make decisions 
that do not involve her safety. Explain in advance 
what you expect her to do in a situation that may 
be dangerous; ask her if she understands; and 
then take her home if she insists on behaving dif- 
ferently. In this way you are giving her a stand- 
ard of behavior and also permitting her to decide 
whether she can conform. It is not made a per- 
sonal issue of approval or disapproval, with the 
humiliation of punishment in public. 

Children are active and curious, but they also 
want the approval of those they love. Sometimes 
when activity and curiosity get them out beyond 
their depth, it is necessary to explain calmly why 
a situation is dangerous and to insist on helping 
them in situations that they are too inexperienced 
to manage. And if they are allowed enough free- 


dom otherwise, they will accept restriction when 
it is needed. 


@ | was taught to believe that thumb-sucking is harm- 
ful, and I'd like to break my three-year-old boy of 
the habit. When he first started to suck his thumb, 
which was about a year ago, I thought it would be 
just a passing phase. He seems, however, to persist, 
and I am really getting worried. How can I rid him 
of the habit without doing something that will be 
just as harmful to him as the thumb-sucking? 


XCESSIVE thumb-sucking may be due to a sense 

of insecurity. Is there by chance a year-old 

baby in your home, and is the three-year-old ad- 

justing to a new order by indulging in this satis- 

faction? Be sure that the child is happy in a 

happy household and that he feels himself an im- 
portant part of it. 

Watch the time at which thumb-sucking occurs. 
Most likely it is when the boy is hungry, tired, or 
frustrated. Try to reduce the tension caused by 
these feelings. Especially watch out that disci- 
pline is moderate and infrequent. When you have 
found the reason for the thumb-sucking, you can 
minimize the necessity for his getting satisfaction 
in this way. 

Any direct frontal attack is likely to cause 
greater frustration and consequently more need 
for self-gratification. Calling attention to the 
habit and expressing disapproval of it is likely 
to provoke guilt feelings and more serious symp- 
toms. If the boy at four or five is still sucking his 
thumb, ask whether he doesn’t want you to remind 
him to take it out of his mouth. Suggest that when 
he’s older he’ll want to stop by himself. 
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For Wisdom 


DORA V. SMITH 


reading gives them what they want. Some- 
times they want the tun of knowing what 
Superman is saying without waiting for an adult 
to read it to them. Sometimes they want to deci- 
pher the instructions for making a toy airplane 
or to learn the address on a box of cereal so that 
they may send for a coveted premium. Whatever 
the purpose—be it to acquire information or to 
be entertained—children make strides in learning 
to read when they have an impelling motive. 
That is why our schools constantly attempt to 
relate reading to the experiences and interests of 
boys and girls. The time for a poem about a robin 
is not between fifteen minutes of arithmetic and 
fifteen minutes of spelling. It is when a robin hops 
across the lawn. The time for a book about a steam 
shovel is when the monster opens its jaws in a 
neighboring excavation. It is for this reason that 
parents play so significant a part in determining 
a child’s reading interests. They are there to cele- 
brate the arrival of the robin or the steam shovel 
with the right poem or story. 


(CF esting feel the urge to read whenever 


Seekers Are Finders 


) hems the child whose parents have placed on his 
“very own” bookshelf Marjorie Barrows’ Two 
Hundred Best Poems for Children, John E. Brew- 
ton’s Under the Tent of the Sky, or The Golden 
Flute by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt. 
Lucky the child whose parents have in their li- 
brary Anne Eaton’s Reading with Children or her 
Treasure for the Taking, or For the Children’s 
Bookshelf by Marion L. Faegre, or A Bibliog- 
raphy of Books for Young Children by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. 

A wealth of reading is, of course, done just 
for fun. But not all of it. Children and young 
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and Delight 


people do a great deal of reading for information 
—to satisfy their curiosity, to interpret their own 
experiences, and to help carry out the numerous 
projects they inevitably have on hand. 

“T’m not interested in books,” said a high school 
boy one day, “but I’ve discovered there usually 
are books about the things you are interested in.” 
That is a great discovery, one which parents and 
teachers should unite in making increasingly pos. 
sible for our boys and girls. 

Do they want to build a shack? Books can tell 
them how. Are they going to California? The trip 
can be enlivened and illumined by books. Do they 
wonder how animals can conceal themselves so 
effectively in field and wood? Animal Hide-and- 
Seek by Dahlov Ipcar will answer their questions. 
Marion Downer’s My Room Is My Hobby has 
taught many a girl how to make her surroundings 
more attractive, just as Harry Zarchy’s Let's 
Make Something has helped younger adolescents 
to while away an otherwise dull afternoon. 

Reading about the careers of people who have 
served their fellows well gives boys and girls 
the help they need in their persistent search for 
what they want to be. No girl should go into medi- 
cine without reading of the hardships as well as 





HE popularity of the so-called comics 

is positive proof, according to some 
adults, that children’s reading tastes are fall- 
ing fast. Others say, however, that now as al- 
ways children have an insatiable appetite for 
reading as well as an insatiable curiosity about 
their world. Can it be that no oneshas shown 
them what fascinating reading—on a myriad 
of subjects—lies between the covers of mod- 
ern children’s books? Can it be, in other 
words, that the secret of fewer “comics” is 
better informed and more observant adults? 
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the triumphs of the pioneer whose story is told 
in Rachel Baker’s The First Woman Doctor. No 
boy interested in science can afford to miss Dr. 
George Washington Carver, Scientist, by Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb or the Boy’s Life 
of Edison by William H. Meadowcroft. As for 
musicians, they have been dealt with most kindly 
of all in valuable biographies for children of differ- 
ent ages from Mozart the Wonder Boy by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher to the more mature 
Stormy Victory by Claire L. Purdy, the story of 
Tschaikowsky. 


Light on Living Problems 


gFT to themselves, youngsters will seek stories 
L about other children their own age. They want 
to see their book friends getting in and out of 
scrapes like theirs. And when such stories have 
reality, they contribute much to children’s under- 
standing of their own problems. Getting along 
with brothers and sisters and with other children 
in the neighborhood is a troublesome task at best. 

Marjorie Flack’s Wait for William and Frances 
C. Sayers’ Tag-Along Tooloo are favorites with 
the younger children, as are Elizabeth Enright’s 
The Saturdays and Eleanor Estes’ The Moffats 
with youngsters in the middle grades. Carol R. 
Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn and Kate Seredy’s The 
Good Master give upper-grade children an insight 
into human relationships in the home, a subject 
never treated with reality in such cheap stereo- 
types as The Bobbsey Twins. 

Problems of getting along with the family come 
to a climax in adolescent years, when the desire 
to be treated as a grownup is uppermost in the 
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thoughts of young people. In a recent study by a 
Wisconsin teacher tenth-grade pupils confessed 
that their most difficult problem was getting 
along with their parents. Father and Mother just 
wouldn’t let them grow up, didn’t take their love 
affairs seriously, made them come in at ten o’clock, 
or tried to impose vocational choices upon them. 

During these years good stories about ado- 
lescents are particularly helpful to both boys and 
girls. For girls A Date for Diane by Elizabeth 
Headley is charmingly wholesome. Nervousness 
over a first date, rivalry among the girls for the 
handsomest boy in the set, the disconcerting visit 
of a cousin who steals all the boys from the local 
girls, and the problem of recalcitrant fathers who 
remark unthinkingly in the presence of an escort, 
“So my little girl has a date’”—all these are there, 
done with a sympathy and humor that amuse 
while they furnish insight and understanding. 

John Tunis’ Iron Duke contains an opening 
chapter priceless in its description of the last 
night at home before young Wellington of Water- 
loo, Iowa, sets off for Harvard. The mother feels 
that the evening should belong to the family, but 
the young people of the neighborhood think dif- 
ferently. Jane Hope by Elizabeth Janet Gray tells 
the story of a girl who became a tomboy in order 
to achieve personal identity in competition with 
her sister, a successful Southern belle. In the end 
Jane had to face and sensibly solve the problem 
of deciding whether her mother’s second marriage 
was an insult to her father’s memory. For mature 
boys, Dan Wickenden’s Walk Like a Mortal poses 
the age-old question of what a boy can do to gain 
prestige when, eat as he may, he cannot add 
enough pounds to make the football team. 


America in Clearer View 


UESTIONS of tremendous social import press in 
Q upon boys and girls today. Again, rightly 
guided reading will make the task of intelligent 
decision a bit easier for them than it might other- 
wise be. Our young people need to know and un- 
derstand their own country, the peoples of whom 
it is composed, and the geographic sections that 
contribute, each in its own way, toward making 
our nation great. They need also to be steeped in 
our American tradition and to develop loyalty 
and devotion to its ideals. 

Little children feel sympathy for their imagi- 
nary playmate in Emma Brock’s One Little Indian 
Boy who gets lost as he enjoys his all-day sucker. 
They share the Negro boy’s affection for his dog 
in The Flop-Eared Hound by Ellis Credle; and 
they breathe a sigh of relief when, in Charlotte 
Baker’s Necessary Nellie, the priest pays for the 
licenses of both Nellie and her puppies to the great 
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delight of the Mexican children living under the 
shadow of a California mission. In Poppy Seed 
Cakes by Mary E. Clark and Marjory C. Quig- 
ley they rejoice with Andrewshek whose Auntie 
Katushka comes from the Old Country to make 
him the poppy seed cakes. 

A wealth of similar material is available at 
the intermediate and junior high school levels. 
Marguerite De Angeli has a whole series of books 
on the children who make up America—none, per- 
haps, more moving than Up: the Hill, the story of 
a Polish settlement in Pennsylvania. Call Me 
Charley by Jesse Jackson is the plea of a Negro 
boy greeted as “Sambo” on his first day in junior 
high school. In Teresita of the Valley Florence 
Crannell Means has revealed for older readers the 
problems of a Mexican girl in a Denver school, 
and in The Moved-Outers she recounts the ex- 
periences of Japanese young people in the reloca- 
tion centers. 

Every year we have more valuable materials 
on the tradition of America, ranging from the 
D’Aulaires’ (Ingri and Edgar) Abraham Lincoln 
for younger children to Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois. In a series of stories from The 
Little House on the Prairie to These Happy Golden 
Years Laura Ingalls Wilder has made real to 
children from nine to twelve the life and aspira- 
tions of the pioneer. For older young people Esther 
Forbes in Johnny Tremain has given through the 
eyes of youth a stirring picture of Revolutionary 
days. A similarly authentic view is given by this 
author in America’s Paul Revere for intermediate 
grade pupils. 


Welcome, World! 


HERE remains the whole area of international 

understanding through reading. As a nation 
whose treasured documents pledge that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth, the United 
States holds a strategic place in the development 
of world understanding. Reading can help chil- 
dren immeasurably to be at home in a broad world 
and to realize that it is but a step from the peoples 
within our gates to the same peoples at the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

A most striking new book, All About Us by 
Eva Knox Evans, deals with race in terms that 
even little children can understand. Manuela’s 
Birthday in Old Mexico by Laura Bannon de- 


scribes a five-year-old’s birthday, on which a doll 
makes her kin to every little girl in the worlg, 
Little Pear, the Chinese child in Eleanor Latt. 
more’s book of that name, shares with American 
boys their impatience to have a baby brother skip 
the years of infancy and be “big enough to play 
with him.” In Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
by Elizabeth F. Lewis older readers discover that 
the conflict between youth and age and between 
old and new is not confined to the United States. 
Claire H. Bishop’s Pancakes-Paris reveals with 
combined humor and pathos what the children of 
Paris have been going through during and since 
the war and what an unexpected package of Amer. 
ican pancake flour did for their Mardi Gras. 
Christine Weston’s Indigo helps more mature 
adolescents understand the religious conflicts of 
India through the experiences of three boys, just 
as her Bhimsa, the Dancing Bear, leads young 
readers out on the road in the same country. My 
Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in the World 
by Becky Reyher introduces a little Russian child 
in a universal setting, whereas Reunion in Poland 
by Jean Karsavina gives older readers some no- 
tion of what it meant to the young people of 
Europe to find family and friends after the war. 


Lists Old and New 


TT? books are not difficult to find. They appear 
in the usual library reference sources such as 
The Children’s Catalogue and The Standard Cata- 
logue for High School Libraries. Recently four 
brief and attractive lists have appeared that can 
be put into the hands of adolescents: Read Today 
. . . Star Tomorrow, selected by Mary Gould 
Davis for Pocket Books; Your Reading for Grades 
Seven, Eight, and Nine; Books for You, A High 
School Reading List, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English; and Reading Lad- 
ders for Human Relations, by the Inter-Group 
Study of the American Council on Education. 
No “Sixteen Must-Haves Before the Ninth 
Grade,” no high school reading diet limited to 
the Idylls of the King, Ivanhoe, and Macbeth will 
ever meet the needs of modern young people. Their 
problems have terrific import for them and for 
the world in which they live. When boys and girls 
read with a purpose, they can face issues and find 
the answers to their questions if we will but fur- 
nish the books. That is the challenge of eager 
young people to parents and teachers today. 





A HOLIDAY GREETING 


The board of directors and the editors of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine 
extend to their readers hearty good wishes for a joyous Christmas and a peaceful New Year. 
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State Governors Proclaim the 


Worth of the P.T.A. 


CLARA M. BECKHAM 


National Chairman, Committee on Membership 
I 








© Orville Logan Snider 


AINING new memberships is of profound 
concern to all parent-teacher associations, 
not only during October, which is known as 

Membership Month in many states, but through- 
out the year. Each local P.T.A. conducts its own 
membership campaign—enrolling the parents and 
teachers in the school-community and seeking out 
other interested adults as well. 

One cardinal fact is of great aid to membership 
chairmen in their work: that the importance of 
the parent-teacher organization is now widely 
recognized and hailed all over the nation. In the 
states that observe Membership Month, the chief 
executive issues each autumn an official proclama- 
tion endorsing and commending the great move- 
ment we represent. Of the state parent-teacher 
bulletins received to date, twenty-four have pub- 
lished such proclamations by their governors. 

So forcefully have these messages emphasized 
the needs of children in the United States and the 
role of the P.T.A. in meeting these needs that the 
following excerpts deserve careful and thoughtful 
reading by all parent-teacher members. 


ARIZONA— Sidney P. Osborn 


@ Parent-teacher organizations are in the forefront in the 
matter of advancing the close relationship which must 
exist between the school and the home if the youth of 
today are to become the enlightened citizens of the future. 
... Ll urge all parents and teachers to cooperate in re- 
cruiting the maximum number of members. 


CALIFORNIA— Earl Warren 


© Our homes and our schools exert the greatest character- 
building influences upon our children. For this reason it 
is vital that parents and teachers work closely together 
in all programs affecting the welfare of youth. The need 
for coordinating their efforts is particularly acute in this 
state because the extraordinary expansion of our popula- 
tion in recent years has placed great strains upon our 


educational system and upon the agencies which deal with 
Juvenile problems. 
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COLORADO— W. Lee Knous 


@ Democracy cannot be realized until all children are 
given equal opportunities for self-development, until all 
enjoy the inalienable right of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. . . . The combined power of all farseeing, dili- 
gent, and energetic men and women in the state of Colo- 
rado who believe in the Objects and goals of the parent- 
teacher organization is needed. 


FLORIDA—Mitllard F. Caldwell 


@ Such public-spirited service is an important contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of our state, meriting 
the commendation and support of all citizens. 


GEORGIA—M. E. Thompson 


@ It is impossible to have good schools unless there is a 
good relationship between the school system and its per- 
sonnel on the one hand and the community and its 
citizens on the other. And it is impossible to have edu- 
cated citizens, whose inquiring minds will probe into the 
problems of their generation, without having good schools. 


IDAHO—C. A. Robins 


@ America’s most sacred obligation is the welfare and 
safety of the children who will guide her destinies on the 
morrow. An organization devoted to the general welfare 
of our youngsters is the parent-teacher association. 


ILLINOIS—Dwight H. Green 


@ The large and growing membership of the IIlinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers constitutes an impor- 
tant cross section of our state. 


INDIANA—Ralph F. Gates 


@ The Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, dedi- 
cated to the promotion of child welfare, provides an 
effective instrument through which the advancement of 
school education, health, world citizenship, and parent 
and family life education may be supported and directed. 
Parents and Teachers, together, share in educating and 
shaping the lives of children, one of the most important 
phases of our national life. 


IOWA—Robert D. Blue 


@ The future peace and security of the world can best 
be promoted by parents in the home and teachers in the 
classroom, uniting in a common effort to give to our 
young men and women not only the fundamental facts of 
universal knowledge, but also in building a strong moral 
and spiritual character. ... I urge that parents and 
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teachers alike consider the great opportunities which are 
theirs in the training of our youth, and resolve anew to 
aa ane carry out their obligations to the youth of 
the state. 


MICHIGAN—Kim Sigler 


@ Only by a continuation of watchful care on the part 
of the parent and the teacher will the children of Mich- 
igan, and of the entire nation, have protection and en- 
couragement of those ideals of democricy on which our 
government is founded. The patent-teacher association 
is in the forefront of the agencies working to bring needed 
improvements in education, and with its energy and 
power has the opportunity and responsibility to work 
with both the home and the school. 


MINNESOTA—Luther W. Youngdahl 


@ To teachers and parents are given the greatest re- 
sponsibilities in developing the full capabilities of youth 
and in preparing them for the challenges of worth-while 
living. . . . The parent-teacher association offers an ap- 
propriate organization in which common interests in 
youth can be furthered and wherein the school becomes 
a more vital center of community activity and stimulates 
the participation of citizens in public affairs. 


MISSISSIPPI—Fielding L. Wright 


e I urge that our people recognize the value of the need 

for financing a oo for parenthood education, and 

. . . plan special observances to lend their aid and efforts 

= = program of ‘‘Education for Responsible Parent- 
ood.”’ 


MISSOURI—Phil M. Donnelly 


@ The hope of our nation for a secure future rests in the 
education and training our youth receives today... . 
The Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its 
goal of securing for our youth a well-rounded spiritual, 
mental, social, and physical background, is making a 
material contribution toward a guarantee that our youth 
will be better equipped to meet the many problems of 
this complex world. 


NEBRASKA—Val Peterson 


e The parent-teacher association is a most potent force 
in helping teachers to set the sights of the school pro- 
gram more accurately upon the development of desired 
behaviors in youth. It is of immeasurable assistance in 
making of the school an institution that can supply the 
nation with the kind of adult American character needed 
in a democracy. 


NEW YORK—Thomas E. Dewey 


@ It has become more evident every year that the stand- 
ard of the schools in any community rises in direct 
ratio to the keenness and diligence of the personal in- 
terest manifested by the parents. Wherever the parent- 
teacher organization is strong and influential, the schools 
are good. All enlightened men and women, therefore, will 
agree that no step should be left untried to promote 
and encourage the largest possible membership in asso- 
ciations devoted to the interests of our public schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA—R. Gregg Cherry 

e Any organization dedicated to such noble activity 
should have the support of our citizens in every way. 
OH1IO—Thomas J. Herbert 


@ Many of the problems in our communities can be 
solved by coordinated work of the parents and teachers 
of our children, and . . . all the citizens of Ohio should 
have at heart the welfare of every child. 
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OKLAHOMA—Roy J. Turner 


@ The educational institutions of the state have 
year enjoyed a higher standard of achievement and a¢. 
complishment; and . . . much of the credit for this hj h 
standard is due the parent-teacher association for its 
farsighted and wise planning, and for generous coopera. 
tion between parents and teachers. 


RHODE ISLAND—John O. Pastore 


@ Parent-teacher membership offers the following oppor. 
tunities: (1) to become identified with a great democratic 
organization that is nationally known and respected. 
(2) to aid in lifting the nation’s standards of physical’ 
mental, emotional, and spiritual health; (3) to open wide 
the doors of educational opportunity to all children 
everywhere; (4) to help in establishing that bette 
world for which free men have fought so valiantly, 


TENNESSEE— Jim N. McCord 


e It is imperative that the organization continue its 
educational crusade through the years to come, in order 
that the magnificent gains recently made in our school 
program may be retained and further progress made, 


TEXAS—Beauford H. Jester 


@ Because of the necessity for proper coordination be. 
tween the home and the school in the life of our future 
citizenship, the continued advancement of parent-teacher 
associations is of great importance to the state as a whole, 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarence W. Meadows 


@ The National Congress of Parents and Teachers con- 
stitutes an alliance dedicated to furthering the health, 
the formal education, world understanding, and prepara- 
tion for family responsibility of the youth of the land, 
. . . These objectives, defined fifty years ago, represent a 
program the achieving of which would go far toward 
curing the ills that wrack this confounded world. 


WISCONSIN—Oscar Rennebohm (Acting Governor) 


@ The parent-teacher movement unites the parents, 
teachers, and other citizens of our communities in an 
organization that has for its one objective the foster- 
ing of the welfare of society’s greatest asset, its children. 
It offers to the educational system such constructive 
cooperation as will promote the best interests of the 
children in all their relationships. 


Is it not impressive that these state leaders 
should, almost with one voice, proclaim so insist- 
ently the power of the P.T.A. and its unlimited 
possibilities for good? Their expressed faith and 
their vision should inspire all of us to even more 
diligent efforts, so that by June 1948 we shall have 
enrolled within our local units every teacher, 
every mother and father, and every other citizen 
to whom the interests of childhood are important. 
If we attain this end, we shall not only reach our 
goal of five million members but shall increase, in 
direct proportion, the magnitude and effectiveness 
of our unique service to America’s children and 
youth. 

The task before us is clear. It is up to each 
parent-teacher member to demonstrate, by word 
and deed, that belonging to the P.T.A. is a su- 
preme privilege and a high responsibility. 
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Vrupy COURSE OUTLINE 





@ Based on the article 


A Fellow Needs a Friend 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRESCHOOL PERIOD 





e See page 10. 
DIRECTED 





BY ETHEL KAWIN 





About Our Study Course Article 


HE fourth article of our 1947-48 study course turns 

our attention to the social needs of the young child. 
In “A Fellow Needs a Friend’’ Robert Dalton points out 
how important it is for a child to have friends his own age. 
Since our theme for the year is “‘Problems of the Pre- 
school Period,’’ our author discusses four tendencies that 
frequently handicap a child in making friends. Then he 
goes on to describe the positive qualities that help a child 
to make friends. He tells us that these qualities are natural 
to children but can be encouraged and fostered by adults 
who understand their importance. 


Suggestions for Programs 


HEN we study the social needs and development of 

the young child, we are in an area where much can 
be learned through actually observing children. One of 
the best preparations for a program dealing with this 
topic would be for all members of the study group to 
watch young children whenever they can for about two 
weeks before the meeting. 

Go where children are playing freely with a minimum of 
adult supervision, and see what sort of social relationships 
are evident in such spontaneous play. Just sit quietly and 
unobtrusively on the side lines, and take note of what 
happens. Then visit a day nursery and a nursery school, 
if there are such centers for children in your neighbor- 
hood, and watch youngsters at play there. 

The observations thus gained will give each member of 
the group a background of factual information based on 
his or her own experience. Such a background is most 
valuable, whether he or she participates in the program 
asa member of a panel or as a member of the audience 
that discusses the information presented by the panel. 

Such a panel, consisting of four or five persons, might 


| provide a stimulating discussion of children’s social needs 


and gradual social development by considering the ques- 
tions that follow. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. What are some of the major reasons why a child 
needs friends of his own age? 

2. What fundamental factors largely determine the way 
achild behaves toward other children? 

3. From your observations of children and your reading 
of the references listed below, try to outline the grad- 
ual development of sociability in children. At what age 
tan an infant react to more than one person at a time? 
For how long is he likely to prefer only two little com- 
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panions? What social relationships are possible for most 
children by the age of four? When are most youngsters 
ready to be members of a large group? 


4. What are some of the tendencies that hamper children 
in their efforts to make friends? Discuss each of these 
in some detail and suggest ways of helping the child to 
overcome these handicaps. 


5. What are some of the tendencies that will aid a 
child in establishing friendships? Were you able to ob- 
serve adults fostering these tendencies in the nursery 
schools you visited? 


6. Why do individual children vary greatly in their 
social needs and in their abilities to make friends easily? 
What are some of the things adults can do to help chil- 
dren with their particular problems of social adjustment? 
Cite some specific illustrations. 


7. How may parents or teachers actually cause prob- 
lems in children by expecting a degree of social adjust- 
ment that the children are not yet ready to attain? 


8. What can the P.T.A. do to help parents give their 
children wider opportunities to meet and play with other 
children? What is your own P.T.A. doing to provide those 
facilities—such as nursery schools and neighborhood play 
groups—that aid children in developing their capacity for 
friendship? 

9. Describe briefly the kind of home life that can best 


help the child to acquire friendly attitudes toward other 
people. 


References 


Gesell, Arnold, M.D.; Ig, Frances L., M.D.; and others. The 
Child From Five to Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. 
Chapter 16 discusses “‘Interpersonal Relations.” In addition, 
Part II of this book describes interpersonal relations for each 
age level. 
Kawin, Ethel. The Wise Choice of Toys. Revised edition. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Chapter VIII, ‘“‘The Role of Toys in Social Development,” 
deals with children’s play and describes their social growth. 
Rand, Winifred; Sweeny, Mary E.; and Vincent, E. Lee. 
Growth and Development of the Young Child. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: Saunders, 1947. 
Chapters X and XI tell how the child develops socially and 
emotionally. 
Read, Katherine H. “Induction into Social Living.” National 
Parent-Teacher, February 1944, pp. 15-17. Study course outline, 
p. 37. 
Thorpe, Louis P. Child Psychology and Development. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1946. 
Chapter 13, ““The Social Education of the Child,” provides 
a rather comprehensive, somewhat technical summary of 
what various investigators have found out about the social 
development of children. 
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Children’s Motion Picture Programs 


VERY community in the United States can have a 
children’s motion picture program if only its resi- 
dents want one badly enough to pay the price. It 

takes hard, persistent, patient work to set up a program 
and keep it running smoothly year in and year out. But 
it ean be done, and many a community has found the 
effort highly worth while. 

Children between the ages of six and twelve are going 
to the movies these days at least once a week. Many are 
going still more often. They go simply because they love 
motion pictures and because their parents permit them 
to go. It would seem, therefore, that they have a right 
to a program of their very own, one that is suited to 
their age both in content and in length. 


Tue Children’s Film Library, established by the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America at the request of 
parents and teachers, now makes it possible to plan such 
a community program. Its films are all reissues of pic- 
tures that are suitable for children up to twelve years of 
age and that have completed their regular runs. Each has 
been selected by reliable reviewing groups and has been 
tried out on an audience of children for approval or re- 
jection. Additions to the collection are being made as 
rapidly as possible. Although the films are not available 
for showing outside theaters or to nontheatrical audi- 
ences, theater managers may obtain them at a reasonable 
rental charge from their film exchanges. 

Here are some points to consider in planning a chil- 
dren’s film program: 


1. Since very few parents can be expected to attend 
the theater with their children, the program should con- 
sist of films suited to children from eight to twelve un- 
accompanied by adults. Attempting to develop a pro- 
gram for children under eight is hardly worth while be- 
cause too few appropriate films are available. On the 
other hand, if the program is planned with * sense of 
good showmanship, older children and even grownups 
may like it well enough to patronize it. 


2. The program should consist of one selected feature 
film and several short subjects, including cartoons. Com- 
munity singing and simple games will lend variety to the 
film fare. Current films recommended under the junior 
matinee classification should be shown as promptly as 
possible, along with new short subjects. Remember that 
children, like their elders, enjoy seeing the films everyone 
is talking about. 


3. The success of the program will be determined 
largely by the amount of publicity it receives. Commit- 
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tees should therefore bring the special children’s show, 
the attention of their organization members and of th 
general public through the medium of newspapers, radiy 
and screen trailers. Advertising for this purpose is not 
commercial because in the last analysis the children a 
going to attend some motion picture show. The speci 
program is merely a suitable substitute for the adult py. 
gram they would otherwise see. Both the youngsters ani 
their parents must be encouraged to think of the chi. 
dren’s program as the only one for boys and girls to y. 
tend regularly. 


This is the way to go about building a children’s fijy 
program: 


1. Call together a group of people who represent many 
different agencies and organizations interested in chil. 
dren’s welfare, such as parent-teacher associations 
schools, churches, youth groups, libraries, and so forth, 
From this group a chairman should be appointed and a 
executive committee established. 


2. Make a survey of the motion picture theaters jn 
your city or town and find out which ones draw the lary. 
est number of children on Saturdays. 


3. Get in touch with the managers of these theaters 
and tell them about the work of your committee. Ask 
for their opinion on the value of a good children’s pro- 
gram. Some theaters may already have one. In any 
event, offer the cooperation of your committee either 
in getting one started or in improving the one already 
set up. Do not be discouraged if a manager is not recep- 
tive to your offer at first. Get acquainted. Then, after 


you know one another better, he may become convinced | 


that your committee will really work constructively with 
him to build a successful children’s program. 


Recent additions to the Children’s Film Library as ol 
September 1947 are listed below. For a complete listing 
of all films obtainable from the library, see the May 194/ 
issue of the National Parent-Teacher, page 36. Current 
films suitable for junior matinee showing are reviewed 
in this section of the magazine every month. Be sure to 
keep your own list up to date. 


Columbia Paramount 
Junior Army Geronimo 
Son of Davy Crockett RKO-Radio 
Dog of Flanders 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer oa tiad Carey’s Chickens 


The Canterville Ghost 
Christmas Carol 
National Velvet 
Stablemates 


Swiss Family Robinson 


Warner Brothers 
Penrod and Sam 


— Rut B. HEDGES 
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je in the Dough—Columbia. Direction, Abby Berlin. 
amusing sequel to numerous others of this comedy series, 
with the familiar characters going through their familiar antics. 
This time Blondie saves the day by promoting a cookie recipe 
when Dagwood finds himself out of a job. Daisy and her pup- 
pies were especially well trained in this episode. The plot is 
simple and the moral obvious. Cast: Penny Singleton, Arthur 
Lake, Larry Sims, Hugh Herbert. 
Adults 14-18 
Amusing Good 


100 Men and a Girl— Universal-International. Direction, 
Henry Koster. This reissue of a musical comedy featuring that 
masterful leader of men and music, Leopold Stokowski, supported 
by a cast of well-chosen musicians, is as delightfully refreshing 
as when it first appeared. It is remarkable that ten years after 
its first issue this picture should still retain all the charm that 
made it so deservedly popular. _ The story mingles tears and 
laughter in a healthful, unsophisticated manner. Its social value 
lies chiefly in the simple demonstration of “one girl bringing 
happiness to so many.” Cast: Deanna Durbin, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Adolphe Menjou, Alice Brady. 
Adults 14-18 
Exceptional Very good 


8-14 
Very good 





8-14 


Exceptional 


The Spirit of West Point — Brown-Rogers-—Film Classics. 
Direction, Ralph Murphy. Using the beautiful historic build- 
ings and the time-honored traditions of West Point as a back- 
ground, this story of two famous football stars, ““Doc’’ Blan- 
chard and Glenn Davis, is outstanding entertainment. Even 
those who are not devoted to football will enjoy this example of 
dean living, good sportsmanship, and courage. Most of the 
important scenes are shots of Army games in which Blanchard 
and Davis starred. The boys at times seem a bit unsure of 
themselves, but they are appealing. Emphasis on the impor- 
tance of a good home as an influence on behavior gives the pic- 
tureethical value. Cast: Felix “‘Doc’’ Blanchard, Glenn Davis, 
Robert Shayne, Anne Nagel, Alan Hale, Jr., Tom Harmon. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Inspiring Very good Thrilling 
Unconquered— DeMille-Paramount. Direction, Cecil B. 


DeMille. Mr. DeMille has again produced an epic of pre- 
Revolutionary days, showing the indomitable spirit of the 
pioneers and their fight with the Indians for every foot of land 
west of the Alleghenies. It is a tremendous production, using 
extravagant sets and hordes of extras and likewise revealing an 
exquisite attention to detail. The scenery and costumes, in 
Technicolor, are breath-takingly lovely. The cast is well chosen 
and the direction masterly. Scenes of torture are rather long 
drawn out. Because of the tireless research that must have gone 
into this picture to make it historically accurate, it has educa- 
tional as well as entertainment value. Cast: Gary Cooper, 
Paulette Goddard, Howard da Silva, Boris Karloff. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Exceptional Very good 


Exciting but 
educational 





Where There’s Life—Paramount. Direction, Sidney Lan- 
field. Hilarious farce-comedy including all the gags, quips, and 
wisecracking customarily used by Bob Hope. Hope is the 
unsuspecting heir to the throne of the mythical Graustarkian 
kingdom of Moravia. He is kidnapped by the stern girl general 
and her three disloyal ambassadors in order to return him to 
Moravia before the king is pronounced dead. Beset with diffi- 
culties imposed by a gang of revolutionaries who stop at nothing, 
not even murder, he goes through a series of hairbreadth 
escapes. Interesting, odd-angle photography and a good sup- 
porting cast fill this zany picture with thrills, chills, and up- 
roarious laughter. Good entertainment for those who enjoy 


Hope’s comedy technique. Cast: Bob Hope, Signe Hasso, 
William Bendix. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good for Hope fans Enjoyable Good clean fun 





The Wistful Widow of Wagon Gap — Universal-International. 
ion, Charles Barton. This fairly amusing, tongue-in- 
eek western starring Abbott and Costello has a plot that deals 
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with the absurd romance of the breezy, raucous Marjorie Main 
—a widow with six unmanageable children. Good music and 
majestic outdoor scenery stabilize, to some extent, the hilarity 
of the film. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Marjorie Main. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
For those who like Amusing Very funny 
broad comedy 

FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Caravan—Gainsborough—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Arthur Crab- 
tree. Absurd melodrama of The Drunkard type, with the char- 
acterizations ype agcha4 exaggerated. The hero is a veritable 
Superman and the “villians” so despicable that the audience 
feels the urge to hiss their every appearance. The plot is 
developed against a background of London in the 1830’s and of 
the mountains near Granada, Spain. It concerns the exciting 
adventures of a courageous young Englishman who delivers 
precious jewels to their destination in Spain. Cast: Stewart 
Granger, Ann Crawford, Jean Kent, Dennis Price, Robert 
Helpmann. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Good Good fun 


Amusing 

Give Us the Earth—MGM short. Written and produced by 
Herbert Morgan, this educational film shows the Y.M.C.A.’s 
approach to the reeducation of the Mexican farmer. Living the 
good neighbor policy, Dr. Hatch and his wife teach, by example, 
a better way of life. Learning methods of conservation, crop 
rotation, diversified farming, and soil culture enables the hum- 
ble peon not only to grow his daily bread but to market the 
surplus and attain a higher standard of living for himself and 
his family. Women and children are taught various crafts, the 
way to preserve food, and the art of furnishing the homes their 
husbands build from the substance of the earth itself, adobe. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting and Good Possibly dull, 
inspiring though instructive 








Felix “Doc” Blanchard, Alan Hale, Jr., and Glenn Davis in a 
scene from The Spirit of West Point. 


Kilroy Was Here— Monogram. Direction, Phil Karlson. Light 
farce-comedy, in which a real-life Kilroy and his pal strive to 
obtain a college education under the G.I. Bill of Rights. Though 
casual, the story does disclose the genuine ability of youth to 
overcome obstacles. The acting ability of the youngsters is not 
unusual, but the picture adds up to wholesome family enter- 
tainment. Cast: Jackie Cooper, Jackie Coogan, Wanda Mc- 
Kay, Norman Phillips. 

Adults 8-14 


Good Of little interest 


This Time for Keeps—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. 
The majestic voice of Lauritz Melchior, the inimitable comed 

of Jimmy Durante, and the graceful loveliness of Esther Wil- 
liams combine to make this an enjoyable musical comedy. 
Lovely outdoor scenery is enhanced by the use of color, and in 
the pool sequences the picture becomes a real spectacle. The 
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14-18 


Interesting 











plot is thin, important only as a background for the famous stars 
who delight eye and ear. Good ethical and social values are 
brought out by the portrayals of the little girl and the grand- 


mother. Cast: Esther Williams, Jimmy Durante, Lauritz 
Melchior, Dame May Whitty. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Good entertainment Very good 





ADULT 


Bury Me Dead—PRC. Direction, Bernard Vorhaus. A slow- 
moving murder mystery in which suspicion falls on each mem- 
ber of the cast in turn. The production is amateurish, using all 
the time-worn clichés. The actors lack restraint. Their at- 
tempts at humor fall flat, and misplaced laughs come where the 
action is intended to be serious. The story deals with a young 
woman, believed to have been burned to death in a fire, who 
returns to attend her own funeral and discover her would-be 
murderer. The theme and story have possibilities but lack the 





suspense necessary for a good “‘whodunit.” Cast: Cathy 
O’Donnell, June Lockhart, Hugh Beaumont, Mark Daniels. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 





Desire Me—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. Social melo- 
drama telling the Enoch Arden story once again, this time in 
the present Pastel era. The begets ap a fishing village on 
the coast of Brittany, is gorgeous and is skillfully photographed. 
The’ masterful use of sound—fog horns, the ocean dashing 
against rocks, and effective music— maintains at high pitch the 
almost tragic mood of the picture. The cast is notably fine, 
especially Greer Garson and Richard Hart, the lovable villain. 
Confused ethics make the picture strictly adult fare. Cast: 
Greer Garson, Robert Mitchum, Richard Hart, Florence Bates. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Mature No 


The Foxes of Harrow—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John 
M. Stahl. Romantic period drama set against the background 
of gay New Orleans in the early 1800’s. Sharp contrasts in 
characterizations make this an unusual picture. The gracious 
living of the wealthy Creoles, the boisterous riverboat crew, 
the gambling houses where fortunes are lost over the gaming 
tables, and the stock exchange dealing in commodities an 
slaves—all these form a pattern against which the ruthless 
Stephen Fox and his cold, uncompromising wife, Odalie, play 
their tragic roles. The photography (not in color) is beautiful 
and restful; the music is expressive; and several well-directed 
scenes remain poignantly in the memory. Because the theme 
itself is mature and because the plot makes gambling attractive, 
this too is a picture for adults. Cast: Rex Harrison, Maureen 
O’Hara, Richard Haydn, Victor McLaglen. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Too mature No 


The Gangster— Mono Direction, Gordon Wiles. This 
sordid story of the underworld has a murky mood created by 
its depressing locale and by the downpour of rain that links the 
fury of the elements to the fury in the troubled souls of men and 
women of the waterfront. The plot concerns the reactions of a 
criminal who fears losing prestige as leader in various rackets 
and knows not a single person whom he can trust. The cast is 
well chosen, with realistic and sincere characterizations, but the 











plot is a with no touch of lightness. Cast: Barry 
Sullivan, Belita, Joan Lorring, Akim Tamiroff. 

Adults° 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
The Lost Moment— Universal-International. Direction, 


Martin Gabel. A mystery located in a crumbling but artistic 
stone palazzo in Venice. The subdued musical score, which at 
times introduces the delicate tones of the spinet, is in keeping 
with the eerie atmosphere of the picture. The recovery of long- 
lost love letters of a famous poet leads a publisher to the home 
of Juliana, the centenarian, and her tragic niece, a girl with a 
split personality. Although the plot is fantastic and involved, 
direction and continuity are skillfully handled. Agnes Moor- 
head, as Juliana, plays an extremely difficult role memorably. 
Absorbing but gloomy adult entertainment. Cast: Robert 
Cummings, Susan Hayward, Agnes Moorhead, John Archer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Somber Too depressing No 


Love from a Stranger —Eagle-Lion. Direction, Richard 
Whorf. Introduced by blood-curdling screams, this murder 
mystery, set in the carriage days of England, is unusual in that 
the murderer is identified from the very beginning. Suspense is 
sustained at a high pitch by the deliberate revelation of clues 
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disclosing a methodical plan for murder. The directio 
er, _ : on — 
mood. John Hodiak gives a convincing performan 

killer, but the acting of Sylvia Sidney seems forced ey an 
especially in the early part of the picture, and the sup 


: - ni 
emotional musical score maintains hn —_ 





: ou Porting 
cast is not strong. Because of the sinister plot, thi heer 
definitely for adults. Cast: John Hodiak, Sylvia Sidnee™ 
Richards, John Howard. — 
Adults 14-18 84 
Morbid Too tense - 
but interesting ” 
The Man Within — Universal-International. Direction, Ber. 


nard Knowles. A terrifying English-made film develo 
around the quotation, “There is another man within me ¢ 
is angry with me.”” Enhanced by disturbing color photo 
the effective use of fog to intensify moods, and an ab 
this tale of smuggling, cruelty, and torture is absorbin 
while it repels. The story, told in flash back, is about a 
lad whose love for his only friend transforms him from a coward 
into a man of courage. Torrid love scenes make the film ob. 
jectionable in part, but for adults it is a peculiarly fascinati 

picture. Cast: Michael Redgrave, Jean Kent, Richard Atten- 
borough, Francis L. Sullivan, Felix Aylmer. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Mature Definitely no 


Railroaded—PRC. Direction, Anthony Mann. Cheap apart- 
ments, second-rate night clubs, and dark alleys contribute to the 
mood of desperation in this tale of a police officer’s murder 
Even adults may feel sickened by such depravity. Young people 


t 
aphy, 
© cast, 
& even 
Poetic 





may be frightened or overstimulated by the shootings. Very 
poor adult entertainment. Cast: John Ireland, She Ryan. 
Hugh Beaumont. A 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Sickening No Definitely no 





Ride the Pink Horse — Universal-International. Direction 
Robert Montgomery. An exciting mystery melodrama with 
the flavor of a Mexican border town and a fiesta thrown in for 
good measure. The suspense in this most unusual story is held 
high by clever photography and character portrayals rather 
than by dialogue alone. Robert Montgomery, as the bitter 
Blackie Gagin who sets out to avenge the death of his war 
buddy, gives an extraordinary performance. So do other mem- 
bers of the cast in this strange story. The Mexican t 
children who congregate about the merry-go-round onl reality 
to the scenes and situations. Despite drinking and realistic 
mayhem, the ending is ethically satisfying. Cast: Robert 
Montgomery, Wanda Hendrix, Thomas Gomez, Art Smith. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Very interesting Fair Absolutely no 


The Women—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. Reprint of 
a satirical farce-comedy that brings to the screen all the top- 
ranking female MGM stars of 1939. Cleverly introducing each 
of their animal counterparts, this fast-moving story of scandal- 
mongers among the idle rich is filmed against sumptuous ultra- 
modern backgrounds. Repartee is so brittle and rapid that 
many innuendos are lost, but underlying the words are poignant 
truths showing the effect of divorce and broken homes on the 
children. Costumes, with the possible exception of hats, are 
surprisingly in today’s mode. Each characterization stands out 
brilliantly, but special mention should be given Norma Shearer 
for her charm and personality. Because this picture treats 
infidelity and divorce in a frivolous and even glamorous way, 
it may give a false impression of marriage and its responsibil- 





ities. Cast: Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, Rosalind Russell, 
Mary Boland, Paulette Goddard, Joan Fontaine. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Sophisticated No 





SHORT SUBJECTS 


A Really Important Person—MGM. Asmall boy, writing an 
essay on “A Really Important Person,” finds the answer at 
home. 

Rodeo— Columbia. A real rodeo in action with Roy Rogers and 
his horse Trigger as guest performers. 

Royalty of the Range—20th Century-Fox. Prize cattle being 
groomed for the American Livestock Show by young Future 
Farmers of America. 

The Russians Nobody Knows—20th Century-Fox. March 
of Time, Thirteenth Series. Uncensored film taken for UNRRA 
that shows many phases of Soviet life, revealing national prob- 
lems and situations not generally known. 
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\rupyY COURSE OUTLINE 





@ Based on the article 


The Promising 
Rebellion 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 





e See page 4. 
DIRECTED 


a 





BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


1. Obedience has a place in civilized living, although 
deciding when and whom to obey is no simple problem to 
be solved by a universal formula. 


Il. Nations differ greatly in their attitude toward per- 


| sonsin authority. Some, such as the Germans, have a cer- 


tain awe for authority and a tendency to prize obedience 
in and for itself. 

Ill. Showing off is not always a sign of rebellion or 
disobedience; neither are all forms of protest or defiance. 
Such behavior may mask a deep-seated dependence, moti- 
yated by fear. Psychiatrists have suggested that too 
many Americans grow up compliant.and dependent rather 
than sturdily independent in thought and action. 

IV. Sometimes parents try to control their children not 
by outspoken threats but by more subtle methods, such 
as overprotection or withdrawal of support. 

VY. One of the first steps in guiding a child’s growth 
toward social and emotional maturity is to help him de- 
velop a sense of his own identity. This comes from the 
assurance that he is loved by his parents for what he is, 
not for what he may become. 


VI. If the child has difficulty in developing a sense of 
his own worth, he may adopt hostile and rebellious meth- 
ods to prove to others and to himself that he can do 
something which merits attention and respect. Such 
actions represent the youngster’s attempts to build up his 
feeling of identity and satisfy his desire to be accepted as 
an individual. They may be steps forward to maturity, 
not backward to childish behavior. 


VII. As parents we have to learn the difference between 
the rebellious act that is a constructive effort on the part 
of the child to become more independent and the kind that 
is motivated by less wholesome desires. 


VIII. We can do this by (1) thinking of obedience and 
disobedience as complex behavior that may vary from one 
situation to another and from one child to another and(2) 


trying to find out why the child behaves as he does in each 
case. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Give examples of situations in which a child obeyed 
but in which obedience wasn’t the best thing for him. 
What would have been a more wholesome reaction? 


2. List some reasons why many parents think of obe- 
dience as of value in itself, without distinguishing between 
obedience motivated by fear and that motivated by real 
understanding of the situation. 


3. Have you ever seen a youngster from an autocratic 
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home whose needs were met and who seemed satisfied? 
How does such a home help the child in his growth toward 
maturity? How does it hinder him? 

4. Suppose your eighth-grader came to you and said “I 
don’t want to go to school and you can’t make me.” 
What might be the causes of such behavior? Analyze two 
or three possible causes and show how each one might 
affect your reaction to the child. 


5. What are some ways in which parents can overpro- 
tect a ten-year-old boy? What might be the effects of 
such overprotection? 


6. What did the adolescent mean who said, “Liberty 
is the right to do anything you want, so long as you don’t 
do it’’? 

7. From what the writers have said in this article we 
may conclude that in a good home there might be, on 
occasion, some rebellion by various members of the family. 
Do you agree that this is an acceptable conclusion, or do 
you think a good home should always be peaceful? Give 
some examples to support your views. 


8. Name four or five ways in which the average city- 
dwelling family can help a child to acquire a sense of per- 
sonal worth. Do the same for a rural family. Does it 
cost any more to provide this kind of environment than 
it does to provide one that denies a child the opportunity 
to develop self-respect? 


9. You have seen many cases in which the parents un- 
derstand their children less as the youngsters grow older. 
Especially at adolescence the gulf between parent and 
child seems often rather wide. How can such a lack of 
understanding be prevented? Give examples. 
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plot is thin, important only as a background for the famous stars 
who delight eye and ear. Good ethical and social values are 
brought out by the portrayals of the little girl and the grand- 


mother. Cast: Esther Williams, Jimmy Durante, Lauritz 
Melchior, Dame May Whitty. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Good entertainment Very good 





ADULT 


Bury Me Dead—PRC. Direction, Bernard Vorhaus. A slow- 
moving murder mystery in which suspicion falls on each mem- 
ber of the cast in turn. The production is amateurish, using all 
the time-worn clichés. The actors lack restraint. Their at- 
tempts at humor fall flat, and misplaced laughs come where the 
action is intended to be serious. The story deals with a young 
woman, believed to have been burned to death in a fire, who 
returns to attend her own funeral and discover her would-be 
murderer. The theme and story have possibilities but lack the 
suspense necessary for a good ‘“‘whodunit.” Cast: Cathy 
O’Donnell, June Lockhart, Hugh Beaumont, Mark Daniels. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


Desire Me—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. Social melo- 
drama telling the Enoch Arden story once again, this time in 
the present postwar era. The background, a fishing village on 
the coast of Brittany, is gorgeous and is skillfully photographed. 
The masterful use of sound—fog horns, the ocean dashing 
against rocks, and effective music— maintains at high pitch the 
almost tragic mood of the picture. The cast is notably fine, 
especially Greer Garson and Richard Hart, the lovable villain. 
Confused ethics make the picture strictly adult fare. Cast: 
Greer Garson, Robert Mitchum, Richard Hart, Florence Bates. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Mature No 


The Foxes of Harrow—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John 
M. Stahl. Romantic period drama set against the background 
of gay New Orleans in the early 1800’s. Sharp contrasts in 
characterizations make this an unusual picture. The gracious 
living of the wealthy Creoles, the boisterous riverboat crew, 
the gambling houses where fortunes are lost over the gaming 
tables, and the stock exchange dealing in commodities and 
slaves—all these form a pattern against which the ruthless 
Stephen Fox and his cold, uncompromising wife, Odalie, play 
their tragic roles. The photography (not in color) is beautiful 
and restful; the music is expressive; and several well-directed 
scenes remain poignantly in the memory. Because the theme 
itself is mature and because the plot makes gambling attractive, 
this too is a picture for adults. Cast: Rex Harrison, Maureen 
O’Hara, Richard Haydn, Victor McLaglen. 














Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Too mature No 
The Gangster— Monogram. Direction, Gordon Wiles. This 


sordid story of the underworld has a murky mood created by 
its depressing locale and by the downpour of rain that links the 
fury of the elements to the fury in the troubled souls of men and 
women of the waterfront. The plot concerns the reactions of a 
criminal who fears losing prestige as leader in various rackets 
and knows not a single person whom he can trust. The cast is 
well chosen, with realistic and sincere characterizations, but the 





plot is melancholy, with no touch of lightness. Cast: Barry 
Sullivan, Belita, Joan Lorring, Akim Tamiroff. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
The Lost Moment — Universal-International. Direction, 


Martin Gabel. A mystery located in a crumbling but artistic 
stone palazzo in Venice. The subdued musical score, which at 
times introduces the delicate tones of the spinet, is in keeping 
with the eerie atmosphere of the picture. The recovery of long- 
lost love letters of a famous poet leads a publisher to the home 
of Juliana, the centenarian, and her tragic niece, a girl with a 
split personality. Although the plot is fantastic and involved, 
direction and continuity are skillfully handled. Agnes Moor- 
head, as Juliana, plays an extremely difficult role memorably. 
Absorbing but gloomy adult entertainment. Cast: Robert 
Cummings, Susan Hayward, Agnes Moorhead, John Archer. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Somber Too depressing No 
Love from a Stranger—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Richard 


Whorf. Introduced by blood-curdling screams, this murder 
mystery, set in the carriage days of England, is unusual in that 
the murderer is identified from the very beginning. Suspense is 
sustained at a high pitch by the deliberate revelation of clues 
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disclosing a methodical plan for murder. The direction jg 
er, and a highly emotional musical score maintains the " 
mood. John Hodiak gives a convincing performance as 
killer, but the acting of Sylvia Sidney seems forced and stif 
especially in the early part of the picture, and the supports, 
cast is not strong. Because of the sinister plot, this again; 
definitely for adults. Cast: John Hodiak, Sylvia Sidney. 4. 
Richards, John Howard. = 
Adults gp ¢ Ba 
Morbid N 

T 


14-18 
Too tense 
but interesting 





The Man Within — Universal-International. Direction, Be 
nard Knowles. A terrifying English-made film develope; 
around the quotation, “There is another man within me tha 
is angry with me.” Enhanced by disturbing color Photography 
the effective use of fog to intensify moods, and an able cay 
this tale of smuggling, cruelty, and torture is absorbing eye, 
while it repels. The story, told in flash back, is about a poetic 
lad whose love for his only friend transforms him from a cowari 
into a man of courage. Torrid love scenes make the film 9}, 
jectionable in part, but for adults it is a peculiarly fascinating 
picture. Cast: Michael Redgrave, Jean Kent, Richard Atte. Ou 
borough, Francis L. Sullivan, Felix Aylmer. 

Adults 14-18 ub 1. 
Good Mature Definitely no} deci 


Railroaded—PRC. Direction, Anthony Mann. Cheap apart.| bes 
ments, second-rate night clubs, and dark alleys contribute to th! I 
mood of desperation in this tale of a police officer’s murde.| 

Even adults may feel sickened by such depravity. Young peop = son 
may be frightened or overstimulated by the shootings. Very  tait 
poor adult entertainment. Cast: John Ireland, Sheila Ryan, 
Hugh Beaumont. ; 
Adults 14-18 eup ! 
Sickening No Definitely no} dis 
Ride the Pink Horse — Universal-International. _ Direction, 
Robert Montgomery. An exciting mystery melodrama with! V4 
the flavor of a Mexican border town and a fiesta thrown in for | ms 
good measure. The suspense in this most unusual story is held th: 
high by clever photography and character portrayals rather 
than by dialogue alone. Robert Montgomery, as the bitter 
Blackie Gagin who sets out to avenge the death of his war | by 
buddy, gives an extraordinary performance. So do other mem- 
bers of the cast in this strange story. The Mexican peasant 
children who congregate about the merry-go-round lend reality 
to the scenes and situations. Despite drinking and realistic | 
mayhem, the ending is ethically satisfying. Cast: Robert | y 
Montgomery, Wanda Hendrix, Thomas Gomez, Art Smith. a 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Very interesting Fair Absolutely no 


The Women—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. Reprint of 
a satirical farce-comedy that brings to the screen all the top- | | 
ranking female MGM stars of 1939. Cleverly introducing each | « 
of their animal counterparts, this fast-moving story of scandal- | , 
mongers among the idle rich is filmed against sumptuous ultra- | 
modern backgrounds. Repartee is so brittle and rapid that | | 
many innuendos are lost, but underlying the words are poignant | 
truths showing the effect of divorce and broken homes on the | — 
children. Costumes, with the possible exception of hats, are 
surprisingly in today’s mode. Each characterization stands out 
brilliantly, but special mention should be given Norma Shearer 
for her charm and personality. Because this picture treats 
infidelity and divorce in a frivolous and even glamorous way, 
it may give a false impression of marriage and its responsibil- 
ities..Cast: Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, Rosalind Russell, | 
Mary Boland, Paulette Goddard, Joan Fontaine. 


@ Se 























Adults 14-18 8-14 | 
Exceptional Sophisticated No 
SHORT SUBJECTS 


A Really Important Person—MGM. Asmall boy, writingan | 
essay on “A Really Important Person,” finds the answer at 
home. i 
Rodeo— Columbia. A real rodeo in action with Roy Rogers and 
his horse Trigger as guest performers. 

Royalty of the Range—20th Century-Fox. Prize cattle being 
groomed for the American Livestock Show by young Future 
Farmers of America. 

The Russians Nobody Knows—20th Century-Fox. March 
of Time, Thirteenth Series. Uncensored film taken for UNRRA | 
that shows many phases of Soviet life, revealing national prob- 
lems and situations not generally known. 
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VTUDY COURSE OUTLINE 





¢ Based on the article 


: PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 


The Promising 
Rebellion 








@ See page 4. 
DIRECTED 





BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 








‘Qutstanding Points 


I. Obedience has a place in civilized living, although 

deciding when and whom to obey is no simple problem to 
‘be solved by a universal formula. 
Il. Nations differ greatly in their attitude toward per- 
' onsin authority. Some, such as the Germans, have a cer- 
‘tain awe for authority and a tendency to prize obedience 
in and for itself. 

III. Showing off is not always a sign of rebellion or 
' disobedience; neither are all forms of protest or defiance. 
Such behavior may mask a deep-seated dependence, moti- 
vated by fear. Psychiatrists have suggested that too 
many Americans grow up compliant and dependent rather 
than sturdily independent in thought and action. 

IV. Sometimes parents try to control their children not 
by outspoken threats but by more subtle methods, such 
as overprotection or withdrawal of support. 

V. One of the first steps in guiding a child’s growth 
toward social and emotional maturity is to help him de- 
velop a sense of his own identity. This comes from the 
assurance that he is loved by his parents for what he is, 
not for what he may become. 

VI. If the child has difficulty in developing a sense of 
his own worth, he may adopt hostile and rebellious meth- 
ods to prove to others and to himself that he can do 
something which merits attention and respect. Such 
actions represent the youngster’s attempts to build up his 
feeling of identity and satisfy his desire to be accepted as 
an individual. They may be steps forward to maturity, 
not backward to childish behavior. 

VII. As parents we have to learn the difference between 
the rebellious act that is a constructive effort on the part 
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of the child to become more independent and the kind that 
is motivated by less wholesome desires. 

VIII. We can do this by (1) thinking of obedience and 
disobedience as complex behavior that may vary from one 
situation to another and from one child to another and (2) 


trying to find out why the child behaves as he does in each 
case, 


Questions To Promote Discussion 

1. Give examples of situations in which a child obeyed 
but in which obedience wasn’t the best thing for him. 
What would have been a more wholesome reaction? 

2. List some reasons why many parents think of obe- 
dience as of value in itself, without distinguishing between 
obedience motivated by fear and that motivated by real 
understanding of the situation. 

3. Have you ever seen a youngster from an autocratic 
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home whose needs were met and who seemed satisfied? 
How does such a home help the child in his growth toward 
maturity? How does it hinder him? 


4. Suppose your eighth-grader came to you and said “I 
don’t want to go to school and you can’t make me.” 
What might be the causes of such behavior? Analyze two 
or three possible causes and show how each one might 
affect your reaction to the child. 


5. What are some ways in which parents can overpro- 
tect a ten-year-old boy? What might be the effects of 
such overprotection? 


6. What did the adolescent mean who said, “Liberty 
is the right to do anything you want, so long as you don’t 
do it’’? 

7. From what the writers have said in this article we 
may conclude that in a good home there might be, on 
occasion, some rebellion by various members of the family. 
Do you agree that this is an acceptable conclusion, or do 
you think a good home should always be peaceful? Give 
some examples to support your views. 


8. Name four or five ways in which the average city- 
dwelling family can help a child to acquire a sense of per- 
sonal worth. Do the same for a rural family. Does it 
cost any more to provide this kind of environment than 
it does to provide one that denies a child the opportunity 
to develop self-respect? 


9. You have seen many cases in which the parents un- 
derstand their children less as the youngsters grow older. 
Especially at adolescence the gulf between parent and 
child seems often rather wide. How can such a lack of 
understanding be prevented? Give examples. 
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Looking into Legislation 


ONGRESS is today faced with the problem of our eco- 
nomic and trade relations with the rest of the world, 
seriously complicated by inflation at home. The main 
issues at stake are three: the Marshall plan; the estab- 
lishment of an international trade organization; and the 
extension of reciprocal trade agreements. These measures 
are so interdependent that the success of any one is 
dependent on the acceptance of all three. 


The most important of these items, in point of time, is 
the Marshall plan for reconstruction in Europe. In an 
address at Harvard University last June, Secretary Mar- 
shall suggested that the war-torn countries of Europe 
cooperate individually and collectively in a program to 
restore the continent’s economy. He pointed out that 
the dislocations of European life in these years after the 
war are far more serious and deep-seated than we had at 
first assumed. Stopgap aid to meet recurrent crises is not 
enough to remedy the situation. A vicious circle caused 
by the shortage of money and goods for exchange must 
be broken, and, in Secretary Marshall’s words, ‘‘the con- 
fidence of the European people in the economic future of 
their own countries and of Europe as a whole”? must be 
restored. 


The security of our country has traditionally been 
based on the kind of democratic Europe that is now in 
jeopardy. Hunger, uncertainty, and insecurity are con- 
ditions most favorable to the growth of totalitarianism, 
either communist or fascist. Our foreign policy has since 
the war assumed the continuation of free states subservi- 
ent to no single power. Should European democracy be 
overthrown, our international position would have to be 
completely revised, and we ourselves would have to un- 
dergo material sacrifices and restraints far in excess of the 
maximum demands of a European reconstruction pro- 
gram. The effects on our economy, both domestic and 
foreign, would be incalculable. 





Sixrzen European countries have accepted the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Marshall. Recognizing that self-help 
and cooperation are prerequisites for European recovery, 
representatives of these nations have met together and 
completed the first draft of a recovery program, ending 
in 1951, based on the following four broad lines of action: 
(1) astrong production effort by each of the participating 
countries—especially in agriculture, fuel and power, 
transport, and the modernization of equipment; (2) the 
creation of internal financial stability so as to secure full 
use of Europe’s productive financial resources; (3) devel- 
opment of economic cooperation among the participating 
countries; and (4) a solution to the problem of the par- 
ticipating countries’ trading deficit with the American 
continent. 

Our willingness to boost Europe’s efforts to help itself 
must, of course, be based upon the limits within which 
the United States may wisely and safely extend its assist- 
ance. President Truman last June appointed three gov- 
ernment committees to ascertain those limits. One com- 
mittee, under Secretary of the Interior Krug, using the 
facilities of other government agencies, has been studying 
our natural resources. A second, headed by the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, Edwin G. Nourse, 
is looking into the impact of foreign aid upon our national 
economy. The third, composed of distinguished citizens 
under the chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce Harri- 
man, is unearthing facts about the character and quantity 
of our resources available for economic assistance. All 
these groups report to the President, but their findings 
are available to each other. The information they pro- 
vide will help Congress determine the amount of aid that 
the United States may give. 

It is no overstatement to say that this is the crucial 
issue at one of the critical turning points in history. The 
decision will be made by the American people. Weemerged 
from the war with an abiding determination to lay the 
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foundations of a world order in which we could turn our 


hands to constructive tasks and look with confidence t0 | 


the development of better lives for ourselves and ou 
children. To that end it is our duty to understand—ani 
help others understand —the issues involved in our foreign 
policy. Only in this way will propaganda be discounted 
and fundamental objectives steadily and consistently 
supported. —Epna P. Cook 
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